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Fearnot’s  sudden  entrance  surprised  the  villains.  Fred  tbok  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  with 
out  uttering  a  word,  sprang  upon  them;  and  a  most  terrific  fight  ensued,  in 
which  the  office  boy  joined  like  an  enraged  wildcat. 
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MESMERISM. 

c  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
•V  oved  methods  of  mesmerism;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  ot 
ilaeases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY,  v 

*«,  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
»fkov^d  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
^  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
sad  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  humps  on  the  head.  By 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

Ao  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in- 
Troctive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
^wpl&ining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
tiding  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
touting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in- 
Sfs^actions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
tufether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
jJuistrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 

l  Instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
%  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
jar?  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
Vseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
•seok  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
•ir.d  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 

Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

l.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
jfemaining  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  rnean- 
:  4  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
'did  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

Na  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
-"•c®  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
tfv«  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
onluckv  Jays,  and  “Napoleon’s  Orarulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

'’o.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
^tttvwing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
-J*  %*ry,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
'JSftck  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  1IOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Jv»ntaining  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
£  7  oe  secret  of  palmistry.  .  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
G f!  i-’d  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

3#«.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE— Giving  full  in¬ 
duction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
iwr  zontal  bars  and  various  bther  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
(iaa  thy  musde ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
!*s©orae  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
£■  this  little  book. 

a».  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy, 
eentaining  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfor- 
positions  of  a  good,*  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
&*«  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  haw  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
t’aotructions  for  all  kinds  of  gvmnnstic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
/Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

handy  and  useful  hook. 

Vo.  34.  IIOW  SLp  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
«V"*ini  ard  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery, 
bed  withtwenty-one  |)rncticn1  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
In  fencing.  A  conii'We  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

M.  HOW  TO  r*)  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
at  tons  of  the  general  principle*  of  sldght-of  hand  applicable 
tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
of  hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
If  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  I  Hustled. 
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No.  72.  IIOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS- 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  wife  ii* 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuroif 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustri .-todk 

magic. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tries* 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  'illusions  as  performed  3S 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  do-?** 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  filgSb 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  116 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. — Containing' 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  IIOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemical 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  61).  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  w, 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contus¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Andersc* 

No.  70.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  !u, 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds  ‘Jrj 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Show?^* 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Contain.** 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Andedson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hanb 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Ander*c*t- 
Illustrated 

MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Ever*  wr« 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optibfe- 
pneuma tics  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  publish** 

Vo.  5b.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  fui 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  wir 


phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  bri^f 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancicn* 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S  F\z 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Msrinps  ' 

No.  no.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  I.ANTEUN  — cint, 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  inveA 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides  Hands? 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Con  tala 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tri* 

By  A.  Anderson,  h  ully  illustrated. 
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complete  Instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subfe**?; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOWTO  ' WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTT.EMS^  ^ 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  aii  sub t 
nlso  giving  sample  tetters  for  instruction 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Office  Boy 

OR, 

♦ 

Making  Money  in  Wall  Street. 


By  Hal  Standish 


'  CHAPTER  I. 

FEED  AND  TERRY  DOWN  IN  WALL  STREET. 

Fred  Fearnot  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  luck  in 
Wall  street  once  more,  and  Terry  Olcott  had  decided  to  go 
with  him.  They  met  in  Fred’s  former  office,  which,  as  the 
reader  doubtless  remembers,  was  a  part  of  Broker  Middle¬ 
ton’s  suite  of  rooms  down  in  Wall  street.  Middleton  had 
rented  a  large  office  some  three  or  four  years  before,  and 
he  used  only  about  half  the  number  of  rooms  in  it.  tie 
was  not  willing  that  anyone  else  but  Fred  and  Terry  should 
occupy  any  of  the  rooms.  He  had  urged  Fred  to  try  his 
luck  in  the  Street  again,  and  now  they  were  consulting 
over  the  matter  behind  closed  doors  in  Fred’s  former  office. 

Fred  had  settled  up  his  losses  after  his  great  failure  in 
trie  Street  by  giving  up  every  dollar  of  his  property,  in¬ 
cluding  a  ranch  in  Colorado,  a  great  castle  on  the  banks  of 
the  famous  canyon  and  everything  he  owned  at  Hew  Era 
and  Maryville.  He  and  Terry  had  made  a  few  thousand 


dollars  by  running  the  great  National  Athletic  Club,  from 
which  they  resigned  with  the  intention  of  starting  out  on 
an  athletic  tour  on  their  own  hook.  They  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  a  trip  west  with  a  troupe,  of  ath¬ 
letes,  intending  to  open  at  Cincinnait  and  go  thence  to 
St.  Louis. 

Broker  Middleton,  though,  had  pictured  in  such  glowing 
terms  the  prospects  of  making  money  in  Wall  street  that 
they  resolved  to  try  it. 

They  had,  unconsciously,  won  forty  thousand  dollars  on 
a  great  fencing  contest  between  a  club  team  and  the  Yale 
team  by  Middleton  and  Broker  Kennedy  using  ten  thousand 
dollars  each  which  Evelyn  Olcott  and  Mary  Hamilton  had 
put  into  their  hands  when  they  learned  that  the  friends  of 
Yale  were  giving  odds  of  two  to  one,  and  that  was  the  capi¬ 
tal  they  had  to  work  on,  including  ten  thousand  dollars 
which  they  had  managed  to  save  out  of  their  earning  while 
managing  the  famous  athletic  club.  /f: 

During  the  consultation  with  Broker  Middleton,  Fred 
arranged  with  the  latter  to  act  as  their  broker  for  awhile 
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in  order  to  avoid  attracting  attention  of  the  other  brokers. 
Fred  selected  M.  &  J.  stock  as  about  the  most  promising 
for  his  first  venture.  It  was  a  rising  stock  and  was  then 
selling  at  eighty.  He  and  Terry  gave  him  checks  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  with  instructions  for  him  to 
put  up  that  amount  in  margins,  which  would  buy  four  thou¬ 
sand  shares. 

Middleton  took  the  amount  over  to  his  banker  and  made 
the  purchase  in  his  own  name. 

A  half  hour  later  he  reported  to  Fred  that  the  purchase 
had  been  made. 

“That’s  all  right,  then/’  said  Fred.  i 

Then  they  proceeded  to  make  themselves  at  home  and 
receive  whomsoever  should  drop  in  on  them. 

Broker  Kennedy  came  in,  and  a  lively  greeting  ensued. 

“  Boys,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  more  glad  to 
have  you  two  down  here  in  Wall  street  once  more  than  I 
can  find  words  to  express.  I  think  you  have  missed  golden 
opportunities  by  not  staying  in  the  Street  after  you  settled 
up  with  your  creditors,”  said  he. 

“Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  old  friend,”  said  Fred,  “but 
we  wanted  to  make  our  start  anew  without  depending  upon 
friends  for  assistance.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can  understand  that*;  but  of  what  good  is 
a  man’s  friends  to  him  if  he  can’t  use  them  occasionally? 
You  helped  many  of  your  friends  o,ut  of  difficulties,  and  1 
hold  to  the  idea  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another.” 

It  soon  became  known  throughout  the  building  that  Fred 
and  Terry  were  in  their  old  office  prepared  to  tackle  stocks 
and  bonds  and  other  securities  once  more.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  of  it  many  brokers  began  dropping  in  to  welcome 
them  back  to  the  Street  again.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  brokers  in  that  building  who  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  shown  any  sympathy  for  Fred  and  Terry 
when  they  failed;  in  fact,  some  of  them  had  actually  re¬ 
joiced.  Those  people  didn’t  come  in  to  see  them,  but 
neither  Fred  nor  Terry  expected  them  to  do  so;  but  they 
were  prepared  to  greet  cordially  every  one  who  called  in, 
and,  of  course,  make  no  mention  of  the  past. 

At  one  time  there  were  nearly  a  score  of  brokers  in  the 
office,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to  entertain  them.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  the  visitors  should  talk  more  or  less 
of  sporting  matters,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  took 
no  part  in  sporting  matters  at  all,  and,  of  course,  every 
one  had  some  question  to  ask  about  their  troubles  over  in 
Philadelphia.  Fred  and  Terry  laughed  heartily  as  they 
spoke  of  them. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  Terry,  “you  fellows  can’t  imagine  what 
satisfaction  it  affords  one  when  he  finds  himself  able  to 
thrash  the  fellow  who  tries  to  thrash  him.” 

“  I  don't  doubt  it,"  remarked  an  elderly  broker. 

“We  fellows  who  don  t  know  how  to  fight,  physically, 
have  to  fall  back  upon  our  legal  resources  for  satisfaction. 
A  few  years  ago  a  broker  with  whom  I  had  some  difference 
jumped  on  me  in  my  office  nud  gave  me  a  most  thorough 
thrashing.  T  did  the  best  T  could,  but.  I  was  no  match  for 
him.  I  sued  him  for  damages  and  got  a  verdict  for  four 


thousand  dollars.  He  fought  hard,  appealed  the  case,  l>llf 
had  to  pay  in  the  end.  Then  it  came  my  time  to  chuckle, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  got  even  with  him.” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Terry,  “that  would  be  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  me  for  a  thrashing.  I  once  waited  several  years  to 
get  even  with  a  farmer  who  gave  me  a  thrashing  when  * 
was  a  little  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  promised  him 
that  as  soon  as  I  grew  to  be  a  man  I  would  get  even  with 
him.  He  thought  it  was  merely  a  boy’s  threat  and  laughed 
at  it,  but  when  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age  and  had  become 
a  master  of  the  science  of  sparring,  wrestling  and  other 
physical  exercises  I  came  back  home  and  waited  for  him. 
He  came  to  town  with  his  wagon,  I  stopped  him,  invited 
him  to  get  out  and  take  his  thrashing.  He  was  game,  and 
thought  I  was  still  a  youth  who  couldn’t  put  up  much  of  a 
fight,  but  inside  of  five  minutes  I  had  collected  complete 
satisfaction  out  of  him.  I  tell  you  that  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  couldn’t  have  bought  that  satisfaction  from  me.  Had 
that  amount  of  money  been  laid  down  to  buy  me  off  I  would 
have  rejected  it.  You  can  wager  all  that  you  are  worth 
that  I  not  only  got  satisfaction,  but  interest,  too,  and  l 
suppose  the  interest  would  be  characterized  as  usury.  Kot 
until  that  day  did  I  really  appreciate  the  value  of  my  physi¬ 
cal  training.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  change  in  a 
man’s  physical  system,  I  wouldn’t  give  up  my  physical 
knowledge  for  a  lump  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  If  lam 
ever  the  father  of  a  boy  I’ll  see  to  it  that  his  physical  train¬ 
ing  keeps  pace  with  his  mental  education.  I  once  heard 
an  old  soldier  say,  whose  experience  in  the  civil  war  was  an 
unusually  severe  one,  that  if  ever  his  boy  talked  of  turning 
soldier  that  he  would  take  him  out  into  the  woods,  tie  him 
to  a  tree,  get  a  cannon  and  shell  him  for  a  whole  day.  He 
would  have  shells  bursting  all  around  him,  but  would  see 
to  it  that  he  didn’t  get  hurt  any  more  than  fright  can 
hurt  one.  He  said  that  the  country  might  get  into  another 
war,  but  as  for  himself  he  would  never  catch  the  war  fever ; 
that  he  had  it  once  and  didn’t  want  any  more  of  it.” 

“Well,  he  didn’t  have  much  patriotism,”  said  one  broker. 

“I  heard  a  man  make  that  statement  to  him,”  said  Terry, 
“and  he  said  that  he  had  displayed  his  love  of  country  once 
already,  and  that  he  didn’t  have  any  more  left ;  that  thetx 
were  enough  men  in  this  country  to  do  what  he  had  done, 
and  if  every  man  did  as  well  as  he  had  he  would  have  dis¬ 
charged  his  debt  to  his  country.  Then  a  friend  who  was 
present  remarked  that  it  was  sweet  to  die  for  one’s  countrv, 
but  he  replied  that  it.  was  the  veriest  nonsense;  that  he 
didn't  believe  it,  and  that  nobody  could  convince  him  that 
it  was  true.  There  is  only  one  sweet  thing  about  fighting, 
and  that  is  when  you  lick  the  other  fellow.” 

All  the  brokers  liked  Terry's  humor.  Some  of  them 
wanted  to  know  how  much  capital  they  had  to  work  upon. 

“Enough  for  our  purpose,”  replied  Fred.  “We  don't 
expect  to  get  rich  too  quick.” 

“Well,  what  stocks  arc  you  dealing  in  now?" 

“Excuse  me,  please,”  said  Fred,  “we  found  it  to  be  extra 
jrood  judgment  when  we  wore  down  here  before  to  keep  our 
business  to  ourselves  as  much  as  possible. 
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lay  several  brokers  came  in  whom  Fred  and 
were  attracted  solely  by  curiosity,  as  there 
-is  no  personal  friendship  existing  between  them.  They 
lowed  plainly  that  they  didn't  stand  in  awe  of  them  as 
Ley  had  in  days  past,  for  then  they  were  rated  as  multi- 
illionaires,  but  they  treated  all  alike. 


A  very  gruff  old  broker,  who  was  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  the  Street  because  no  other  broker  could  get  any  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  his  financial  resources,  came  in  and,  looking  at 

Fred,  said: 

“Well,  so  you’ve  come  back  to  the  Street,  have  }'OU?” 

“Yes,  we're  back  again,”  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  what  are  you  after  now?”  the  old  fellow  asked. 

“We  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  down  here  last  fall  and 
we  are  trying  to  find  some  of  it.” 

‘‘Good,  good!-’  chuckled  the  old  fellow.  “Where  a  man 
loses  his  money  that  is  the  place  for  him  to  look  for  it 
again,  provided  he  knows  how  he  lost  it.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  we  know  pretty  well  how  we  happened  to 
lose  it.  We  expect  to  find  some  of  it  scattered  about.  I 
suspect  that  you  found  some  of  it  yourself.” 

“Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  But  when  you  catch  me  asleep 
kindly  take  me  by  the  shoulder  and  awaken  me,  please.” 

“Oh,  we  don’t  ever  expect  to  find. you  asleep.  You’ve 
been  a  Wall  street  weasel  for  twenty-odd  years.” 

There  was  quite  a  laugh  at  the  old  broker’s  expense,  and 
another  broker  remarked:  1 

“By  George,  but  that  is  true.  No  man  ever  yet  caught 
him  asleep  during  business  hours  in  Wall  street.” 

“That’s  so,”  returned  the  old  man,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  character  as  a  vigilant  spectator.  “If  you  ever  catch 
me  asleep  down  in  Wall  street  you  have  my  consent  to  go 
through  me  for  all  I  am  worth.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry, “  put  that  down  in  writing,  please.” 

“Oh,  you  want  it  in  writing,  eh?  Why?” 

“  Because  you’re  too  slick  a  duck  to  be  held  by  any  verbal 
agreement.” 


The  old  broker  groaned,  and  the  others  standing  around 
nudged  each  other,  for  Terry’s  remark  recalled  an  incident 
Several  years  previous  wherein  the  old  fellow  denied  a 
verbal  agreement  which  would  have  cost  him  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  had  he  stuck  to  his  word.  He  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  thrust  and  the  other  brokers  were  equally  as 
quick  to  remember  it.  At  the  same  time  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  Terry’s  nerve. 

“Terry,”  said  one  of  the  brokers,  when  the  old  fellow 
left  the  room,  “you  hit  him  hard  that  time,  and  you’ll  find 
that  he  will  mark  it  down  against  you  to  remind  you  of  it 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  occurs.” 

“Oh,  well,  all  the  rest  of  you  are  just  the  same  wav.  I 
know  well  what  Wall  street  friendship  is.” 

“Look  here,  Terry,”  said  one  of  them,  “both  you  and 
Fred  rubbed  us  all  pretty  hard  when  you  lectured  on  Wall 
Ftreet  a  few  months  ago.” 


“Yes,”  laughed  Terry, 
Wall  street  and  you  bro 
knocks  the  skin  off  in  spo 


“whenever  the  truth  is  told  about 
•:ers  it  rubs  hard.  Sometimes  it 
:s,  and  of  course  we’ll  be  reminded 


of  it  if  another  disaster  should  overtake  us.  The  moral  is . 
Never  to  fail.” 

“Well,  didn’t  you  understand  that  moral  before?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  but  that  was  a  time  when  nobody  could  control 
the  situation.” 

« 

“Say,  Terry,  you’ve  come  back  down  here  loaded  for 
bear,  haven't  you?” 

“No;  I’m  simply  loaded  for  self-defense.” 

“Not  loaded  for  vengeance,  eh?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  never  go  in  for  vengeance  except  at 
the  time  when  the  injury  is  inflicted.  I  don’t  harbor  malice 
after  1  have  had  time  to  cool  down.  I’m  a  good  deal  like 
the  eagle  who  found  a  cat  asleep  in  the  sun  and  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  it  was  a  rabbit;  so  he  swooped  down 
on  it,  gathered  him  in  his  claws  and  started  for  his  nest 
with  his  victim,  but  the  cat  proceeded  at  once  to  pluck  the 
eagle  almost  bare  of  his  feathers,  so  he  had  to  drop  him,  and 
when  he  alighted  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  he  looked  at  himself 
and  remarked  that  he  never  knew  a  rabbit  to  behave  that 
way  before.  After  that  he  avoided  all  rabbits  who  had  a 
long  tail,  so  I  profit  by  my  experiences  without  bearing 
malice.” 

The  story  amused  the  brokers  greatfy,  and  each  one  of 
them  remembered  it  to  tell  it  to  his  friends. 

During  the  day  Fred  made  inquiries  among  the  brokers 
for  a  good  office  boy,  but  none  of  them  knew  of  one  who  was 
out  of  a  job.  Then  he  inquired  of  nearly  all  the  office  boys 
in  the  building,  asking  them  to  let  him  know  if  they  knew 
of  one  who  wanted  such  a  position.  They  found  several 
who  were  willing  to  resign  their  positions  with  other  bro¬ 
kers  to  serve  them  on  account  of  their  reputation  as  fighters, 
for  the  average  boy  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age  has  but  one  kind  of  hero,  and  that  is  the  man  who  can 
lick  all  the  other  fellows. 

Of  course,  they  refused  to  take  any  boy  who  left  another 
broker  simply  to  serve  them,  as  they  didn’t  believe  in  that 
sort  of  thing. 

At  the  end  of  business  hours  Brokers  Kennedy  and  Mid¬ 
dleton  came  to  their  office  and  sat  down  to  have  a  long  talk 
with  them.  Naturally  the  two  brokers  wanted  to  talk 
about  other  things  than  Wall  street.  Middleton  asked 
Terry  what  he  would  do  for  exercise  and  amusement  now 
that  they  had  lost  their  ranch  out  West. 

“Oh,  don’t  crowd  me,”  he  laughed.  “Give  me  time  and 
we  will  soon  have  a  ranch  where  we  will  raise  tigers,  bears, 
rattlesnakes  and  other  dangerous  animals  that  will  give 
one  plenty  of  exercise  in  keeping  alive  in  their  vicinity.” 

“Terry,  is  there  any  money  in  ranching?”  Kennedy  in¬ 
quired. 

“Lots  of  it.  There’s  big  money  if  one  understands  the 
business.  Ranchmen  don’t  have  to  buy  food  for  their  cattle, 
for  nature  produces  their  provender;  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  sometimes  the  cattle  are  to  be  pitied,  particularly 
when  the  winters  are  so  severe  that  the  grazing  is  practi¬ 
cally  worthless.  No  ranchman  can  buy  provender  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  cattle,  and  often  they  are  put  to  their  wit’s 
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tmd  to  keep  them  alive  until  spring  starts  the  grass  to  grow¬ 
ing  again.” 

Terry  kept  both  Middleton  and  Kennedy  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  with  his  talk  about  ranching  and  ranch  life.  The 
fact  is.  Kennedy  had  made  so  much  money  that  he  was 
seriously  thinking  of  investing  in  a  ranch  somewhere  out 
West  and  putting  a  good  man  in  charge  of  it.  He  knew 
that  Fred  and  Terry  had  made  a  splendid  success  of  their 
ranch  in  Colorado,  and  that  but  for  their  disaster  in  Wall 
street  their  ranch  would  be  one  of  the  best  paying  properties 
in  the  whole  state. 

After  the  little  party  broke  up  Fred  and  Terry  decided 
to  walk  uptown  instead  of  taking  the  cars. 

Terry  insisted  that  he  needed  the  exercise,  and  Fred 
went  along  with  him  for  company.  Kennedy  and  Middle- 
ton  rode  up  in  a  carriage,  for  they  had  other  serious  pat¬ 
ters  to  think  over.  Up  in  the  City  Hall  Square  Fred  and 
Terry  stopped  to  look  at  a  fight  that  was  going  on  between 
a  pretty  well-grown  newsboy  and  several  bootblacks.  They 
noticed  that  five  bootblacks  were  trying  to  thrash  the  news¬ 
boy. 

“By  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “how  is  that  for  an 
unequal  fight?” 

“Well,  it’s  certainly  a  fight  against  odds.” 

“Generally  those  little  fellows  are  great  stickers  for  fair 
play,  and  I  cant  help  but  wonder  why  they  don't  observe 
it  now.” 

“Well,  let's  wait  and  see,  and  maybe  we’ll  be  able  to  find 
out  about  it,”  so  they  stood  by  and  looked  on,  and  so  did 

X 

several  other  citizens. 


By  and  by  both  Fred  and  Terry  became  impressed  with 
the  pluck  and  courage  of  the  newsboy.  At  times  all  five 
of  his  opponents  would  be  on  top  of  him,  and  of  course  it 
went  hard  with  him.  Each  one  of  the  bootblacks  had  his 
box  and  strap  which  he  could  use  as  a  slungshot  when 
necessary,  but  the  pluck  and  courage  of  the  newsboy  was 
like  that  of  a  wildcat.  Several  times  he  was  knocked  over 
by  one  of  the  bootblack's  box,  but  he  invariably  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  renewed  the  fight.  He  was  a  very  tough,  sturdy 
fellow,  and  they  judged  his  age  to  be  about  seventeen,  but 
he  was  j'ather  short  for  his  age,  stockily  built  and  lacked 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  sparring  to  make  him  a  match 
for  two  of  his  assailants,  but  now  there  were  five  after  him, 
but  he  scorned  to  retreat. 

“Terry,  said  Fred,  “that  fellow  has  the  pluck  of  a 
Bengal  tiger.” 

T  es,  but  they  11  do  him  up  if  he  doesn’t  take  to  his 
heels.” 

W  ell,  he  doesn  t  seem  to  be  disposed  to  do  that,  so  I’m 
curious  to  see  how  it’s  going  to  end.”  » 

By  and  by  a  policeman  came  along  when  the  whole  ganj? 
had  the  newsboy  down.  He  sailed  in  and  began  whacking 
them  with  his  club,  when  the  bootblacks  had  to  take  to 
their  heels. 


“What ’a 
n*»WRbov. 


all  this  fuss  about?”  the  officer  asked  of  the 


“Why,  they  want  to  run  me  off  this  beat  because  a  friend 

of  theirs  says  it  belongs  to  him.” 

“Well,  they  were  making  it  pretty  hot  for  you.  The 

odds  were  too  great  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  IT. 
fred’s  new  office  eoy. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  had  to  laugh  when  they  heard  the 
boy’s  explanation  of  what  the  fight  was  about  in  City  Hall 
Square.  They  joined  the  officer  and  heard  him  questioning 
the  boy.  Satisfied  that  the  boy  was  not  to  blame,  the  officer 
didn’t  arrest,  but  he  shook  his  club  at  the  other  boys,  who, 
of  course,  were  out  of  his  reach. 

When  he  found  that  he  was  not  to  be  arrested  the 
boy  looked  around  to  gather  up  his  papers,  which  were 
practically  ruined,  so  far  as  being  salable  was  concerned; 
he  had  bruises  all  over  his  face,  for  the  little  fellows  had 
certainly  pounded  him  for  all  that  they  were  worth. 

“See  here,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  have  any  more 
trouble  with  those  boys.” 

“Well,  they  can't  run  me  off  this  beat.  I’ll  come  here  to 
sell  my  papers  just  whenever  I  please.’' 

“Oh,  the  field  isn't  worth  fighting  for.  Here,  take  this 
card  and  come  down  to  that  office  in  Wall  street  to-morrow- 
morning  with  your. best  clothes  on,  and  I  think  I  can  find 
a  job  for  you.” 

The  boy  took  the  card  and  saw  written  with  a  pencil  on 
one  side  of  it  the  name  and  address  of  Fred  Fearnot'  It 
was  an  old  card  of  some  one  of  Fred’s  friends,  whose  name 
had  been  erased  with  a  pencil.  He  was  just  a  bit  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  say. 

“What  sort  of  a  job  is  it  that  you  can  get  for  me.  Boss?” 

“There’s  only  one/’  said  Fred,  “that  you  could  probably 
fill.  There  is  a  broker  down  there  who  ■wants  an  errand 
boy.  Of  course  you  know  every  crack  and  corner  in  the 
city  and  can  run  errands  for  him.” 

'“You  bet  I  can.  I  can  run  errands  all  day.  I’m  good 
at  that,”  was  the  bow's  reply. 

“All  right.  Be  on  hand  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  broker  concludes  to  take  you  you’ll  have  an 
easier  time  of  it  than  selling  papers  on  the  street,  and  vou 
will  get  good  pay  and  stand  a  chance  of  working  vour  wav- 
up  in  the  world.  Never  mind  about  your  papers.  They 
are  ruined^  Don't  sell  any  more,  and  I'll  pay  for  them  to'- 
morrow  morning,”  and  with  that  he  and  Terry  walked  on 
upj  Broadway. 

“Fred,  what  in  thunder  possessed  you  to  eneatre  that 
bov?”  Terry  asked. 

“  Because  I  liked  liis  pluck.  Terry.  We  may  need  a  bov 
with  liis  grit.  If  we  send  him  ou  an  errand  vou  can  bet 
he'll  run  it  and  do  just  wlmt  he  is  told.  There's  nothin*  j 

of  the  cry  baby  about  him.  1  like  a  boy  of  pluck  like  jl 

that.” 
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“Yes,  so  do  I ;  but  we  will  have  a  deuce  of  a  time  teach¬ 
ing  him  his  duties/' 

"Well,  fortunately,  we  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
i each  him,  for  we  can't  do  a  thing  now  except  to  study 
stocks  in  the  Street,  talk  with  brokers  and  wait  until  M. 
Oc  J.  rises  as  far  as  it  will  go.  There  is  something  in  that 
boy,  and  don't  you  forget  it,  old  man/’ 

They  walked  all  the  way  up  to  Judge  Fearnot’s  residence 
and  found  it  a  pretty  long  tramp,  too.  They  informed 
Judge  Fearnot  that  evening  that  after  a  consultation  with 
both  Kennedy  and  Middleton  they  had  decided  to  tackle 
stocks  and  try  their  luck  there  for  awhile. 

“Well,  do  you  need  any  money?” 

“Not  just  now,  thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  going 
in  in  a  small  way,  buying  on  margins  and  letting  Middle- 
ton  do  the  buying  for  us. 

“Half  the  brokers  down  there  want  to  know  just  exactly 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  they  are  laying  for  us,  too, 
for  there  is  quite  a  crowd  of  them  who  think  that  wre  have 
quite  a  wad  of  money  given  us  by  friends,  and  they  are 
ready  to  depress  any  stock  that  we  might  buy.” 

“Well,  be  careful,  boys;  be  careful  and  keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  wide  open.” 

That  night  Fred  and  Terry  wrote  to  the  girls  up  at  Fre- 
donia  and  told  them  that  they  had  decided  to  tackle  stocks 
again,  and  had  invested  the  money  that  they  had  turned 
over  to  them. 

The  girls  received  those  letters  while  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  both  were  so  rejoiced  that  Evelyn  wired 
down  to  them  at  Fred's  old  office : 

“Good  luck  to  you. 

“EVELYN  AND  MARY.”  • 

The  little  telegram  put  a  good  deal  of  heart  into  them, 
but  neither  of  them  were  ever  disposed  to  be  down-hearted 
at  any  time. 

The  office  boy  whom  they  had  told  to  call  on  them  that 
morning  showed  up  promptly  on  time.  He  was  rather 
poorly  but  neatly  dressed.  It  was  probably  his  best  suit, 
"which  had  beeq  worn  considerably,  but  somebody  had  evi¬ 
dently  kept  it  in  good  repair.  When  he  knocked  at  the 
door  Middleton's  office  bov  admitted  him.  He  entered  the 

4/ 

office,  hat  in  hand,  and  was  extremely  respectful;  but  the 
bruises  that  he  had  received  in  his  struggle  with  the  little 
bootblacks  in  City  Hall  Square  showed  more  plainly  than 
when  they  had  seen  him  the  day  before. 

“Hello,  hello !  Here  he  is,  Fred !”  said  Terry. 

Fred  looked  at  him  and  noticed  the  bruises  on' his  face. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “those*  little  chaps  handled  you  rather 
roughly,  judging  from  your  face  this  morning.” 

“Oh,  these  bruises  will  soon  get  well,  sir.” 

“Yes,  so  they  will.  Now,  come  here  and  tell  me  all 
about  vourself.  What  is  vour  name  ?” 

J 

“My  name  is  Jack,  sir.”  j 

“That's  a  very  good  name.  Jack;  but  what  is  the  rest 

of  it?”  • 

“It  is  Cameron,  sir — Jack  Cameron.” 


“Well,  that  isn't  a  bad  name,  either.  Jack.  It  is  of  old 
English  stock.  Where  do  you  live.  Jack?” 

“I  live  up  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  sir,  on  Camp  street.” 

“Give  me  the  number.” 

The  boy  promptly  gave  him  the  number  of  his  home 
and  Fred  wrote  it  down  in  a  little  book. 

“Now,  Jack,  that  was  my  name  that  I  wrote  on  the  card 
I  gave  you  yesterday.  My  partner  is  that  gentleman  there,” 
and  he-  pointed  to  Terry.  “This  is  our  office.  We  are 
brokers.  We  want  you  to  run  errands  for  us  that  occasion 
may  call  for.  What  you  will  have  to  do  mostly  will  be  to 
carry  letters  and  messages  to  various  offices  in  Wall  street 
and  around  in  Broad.  At  present  we  haven't  much  work 
for  you  on  hand.  We'll  give  you  six  dollars  a  week  and 
pay  you  every  Saturday;  but  understand  that  whatever 
you  are  told  to  do7ou  must  do,  and  do  it  promptly.  Do 
you  know  how  to  find  the  streets  and  numbers  downtown 
here?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  can  find  any  street  and  number  in  this 
city  if  the  number  is  there  on  the  house.” 

“That's  all  right.  Now,  listen.  We  expect  you  to  be 
truthful  at  all  times,  for  we  don't  want  a  boy  who  will  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another,  for  we  may  have  to  do  things 
based  upon  information  that  you  bring  in  to  us;  so  yon 
see  that  it  is  very  important  that  you  be  truthful,  careful 
and  prompt.  While  here  in  the  office  you  are  to  occupy 
that  seat  over  there,  which  is  the  reception-room  of  this 
office.  This  room  here  is  to  be  mine,  the  other  one  will  be 
Mr.  Olcott's.  You  are  to  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
do  no  talking  unless  you  are  spoken  to.  If  strangers  come 
into  the  front  room  you  are  to  find  out  who  they  are  and 
bring  their  names  in  to  us,  and  we  will  tell  you  whether 
we  can  see  them  or  not.  Do  you  understand  that?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  understand.” 

“Well,  understand  further  that  nearly  every  office  in 
this  big  building  has  its  messenger  bo}T,  who  runs  errands 
for  their  employes.  You  must  not  waste  any  time  talking 
with  them.  If  any  of  them  come  in  here  you  are  not  to 
engage  in  conversation  with  them  any  further  than  to  ask 
whom  they  wish  to  see  and  let  either  myself  or  Mr.  Olcott 
know  what  they  want.  If  you  don't  understand  anything 
that  we  may  tell  you,  you  must  ask  us  so  that  you  may  do 
your  work  intelligently.  You  are  never  to  speak  in  loud 
tones  or  make  any  noise  whatever.  When  we  leave  the 
office,  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  you  will  then  be  at 
liberty  to  return  home,  but  always  make  it  a  rule  to  be  on 
hand  here  promptly  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  other  messenger  boys  in  the  building  may, 
want  to  stop  yon  to  ask  questions  or  to  have  a  little  frolic 
with  you,  but  remember  under  no  circumstances  are  you 
to  neglect  anything  that  you  are  told  to  do.  Waste  no 
time  on  them.  Now,  Jack,  is  that  the  best  suit  of  clothes, 
you  have?” 

“Yes,  sir;  this  is  my  best  suit.” 

77  1/ 

“Well,  down  here  in  Wall  street  everybody  makes  it  a 
rule  to  go  well  dressed.  Only  very  rich  men  can  afford  to 
dress  poorly.  After  business  is  through  for  the  day  either 
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Mr.  Olcott  or  myself  will  go  up  to  a  clothing  store  with 
you  and  piek  you  out  u  ueat  business  suit,  which  you  must 
take  good  care  of;  and,  by  the  way,  Jack,  are  either  of 
your  parents  living?” 

“Yes,  sir,  my  mother  is  living.  My  father  is  dead,  and 
1  am  the  only  child  that  she  has.  She  runs  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  for  a  living,  and  what  Fve  been  earning  selling  news¬ 
papers  she  gets.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that.  Jack?  Does  she  get  it  all?” 

“Yes,  sir.  1  give  her  every  cent  I  earn.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  best  sign  of  a  good  boy.  Now,  of 
course,  you  know  Mr.  Olcott  and  myself  by  reputation,  do 
you  not?” 

“Why,  yes,  sir.  Everybody  in  all  the  world  has  heard 
of  you  and  Mr.  Olcott.” 

Fred  had  to  smile,  while  Terry  chuckled. 

“There  you  are  mistaken,  Jack.  There  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  haven’t  heard  of  us  yet.” 

“I  guess  they  must  be  dead  folks,  sir.” 

.  “No,  there  are  millions  of  live  people  wrho  don't  read 
the  newspapers,  Jack,  and  there  are  millions  of  others  who 
do  read  them  but  wrho  take  no  interest  of  wThat  they  read. 
Now,  we'll  give  you  a  trial  for  a  week,  and  it  will  depend 
on  how  you  do  whether  or  not  we  shall  keep  you.  I  saw 
you  exhibit  such  pluck  yesterday  when  you  were  fighting 
with  those  boys  that  I  thought  you  were  just  the  boy  who 
would  suit  us.  Make  it  your  rule,  now,  to  make  no  trouble 
with  anybody.  Of  course,  if  anybody  attacks  you,  put  up 
the  best  fight  you  can.  The  right  of  self-defense  belongs 
to  every  man;  but  we  don’t  want  a  quarrelsome,  mischief¬ 
making  boy  about  us.  Now,  take  your  seat  out  there  and 
await  orders.  If  anybody  knocks  at  the  door  or  opens  it 
and  comes  in,  politely  ask  him  who  lie  wishes  to  see.” 

Jack  went  to  his  seat  near  the  outer  door. 

While  talking  with  him  Fred  was  very  carefully  inspect¬ 
ing  him  from  his  head  to  his  feet.  His  face  showed  that 
he  had  been  up  against  hard  lines  while  selling  newspapers 
on  the  streets.  He  talked  as  though  he  had  a  pretty  fair 
education,  using  Very  little  slang  and  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  everything  that  was  said  to  him. 

Fred  had  also  warned  him  not  to  talk  with  anybody 
about  things  lie  saw  or  heard  in  the  office  there;  that  if 
anybody  asked  him  questions  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  office  he  was  to  make  no  answer  other  than  to  tell  them 
to  come  and  see  his  employers. 

After  Middleton  came  in  the  broker  suggested  that  he 
have  a  new  sign  pointed  on  the  glass  door  which  fronted 
the  corridor.  The  old  name  there  was  simply:  “Fred 
Feamot,  Stocks  and  Bonds.” 

“Change  it,"  said  the  broker,  “to  ‘Feamot  &  Olcott, 
Brokers/  ” 

Fred  shook  his  head  and  replied: 

“That’s  just  what  I  don't  want  to  do,  Middleton.  I 
don’t  want  to  do  a  brokerage  business.  I'd  have  to  use 
other  people's  money,  buying  and  selling,  and  have  to  be 
responsible  to  dissatisfied  clients.  We  don't  wish  to  deal 
in  anything  except  just  such  stocks  and  bonds  as  we  may  I 


buy  for  ourselves.  Then  we  can  shut  up  the  office  and 
leave  whenever  we  wish.  Neither  Terry  nor  1  care  to  settle 
down  permanently  in  Wall  street.” 

“Oh,  you  boys  have  got  that  roving  spirit  strong  in  um 
vet.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  we  have  made  more  money  in  times 
past  outside  of  Wall  street  than  in  it.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  boys  will  settle  down 
and  not  go  wandering  all  over  the  country,  particularly 
hunting  over  the  far  West,  you  will  make  a  good  deal  more 
money.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  put  in  Terry.  “I  ve  been 
down  here  in  Wall  street  when  business  was  so  dull  that 
all  the  brokers  in  it  were  worse  than  a  lot  of  gossiping 
woman's  clubs.  Thev  will  go  down  into  the  Stock  Ex- 
change  and  whoop  and  yell,  buying  and  selling  stocks  on 
such  small  margins  that  sometimes  you  nearly  split  your 
throat,  and  after  a  day's  hard  work  vou  come  out  ahead, 
say  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  or  maybe  several  hundred  dollars 
out.  When  those  dull  days  come  I  want  to  go  out  fishing 
or  hunting  or  other  exercise.”  • 

“Look  here,  Terry/'  laughed  Middleton,  “you  want  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  glue  and  spill  all  the  contents  in  the  seat 
of  your  chair.  You  want  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  sLck* — 
ing  close  to  business.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  us,  Middleton;  we  never  neglect 
business.  It  is  our  rule  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doihg  well.  If  we’ve  got  a  fellow  to  thrash  we 
are  never  careless  about  it.” 

Middleton  laughed  heartily. 

Kennedy  came  in  and  Fred  laughingly  explained  to  him 
that  Middleton  was  trying  to  give  Terry  some  office  lesson^. 

“Great  Scott!"  ejaculated  Kennedy,  “Terry  can  give 
him  points  on  everything  except  how  to  sta\  in  one  place. 
That  is  something  that  I  .don't  think  that  Terry  has  ever 
learned.” 

“You  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life,  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  watching  a  mouse-hole?” 

“Many  a  time,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  Terry  is  like  a  cat  watching  for  a  mouse.  He  can*" 
sit  as  still  as  a  mouse  all  day  long,  for  a*  week  or  a  month 
if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it.  He  isn't  the  sort  of  a  chap 
to  sit  down  and  wait  until  things  turn  up:  he  turns  things 
up  himself.  I've  seen  a  cat  sit  for  five  hours,  and  during 
all  that  time  never  move  so  the  human  eye  could  detect  it. 
because  he  knew  that  a  mouse  was  in  the  hole.” 

“Now,”  lie  added,  “that's  what  I  call  patience.  Terrv 
has  a  wonderful  amount  of  patience,  but  while  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  he  is  doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  He  calculates  logicallv. 

If  his  logic  suggests  that  he  move,  he'll  move.  If  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  keep  as  still  as  a  piece  of  statuary  lie  can  sit 
with  more  patience  than  any  man  I  ever  saw:  hut  he's  like 
a  flea,  he  hates  a  dull  time.” 

When  business  closed  for  the  day  both  Fred  and  Terrv 
walked  up  Broadway,  followed  by  their  office  bov  Jack 
They  entered  a  well-known  clothing  store,  where  thev 
i  bought  a  neat-fitting  business  suit  for  him,  which  he  tr'nsl 
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or.  Ken  ar.d  there  until  lie  found  one  that  fitted  him  prop- 
fv.v.  He  wore  the  suit  home,  and,  of  course,  it  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  as  he  went  up  the  stairs  of  the 
tenement  building  in  which  his  widowed  mother  lived.  Fie 
sturdy  and  strong.  He  hadn't  been  in  his  mothers 
r  'om  ten  minutes  before  even  family  between  the  base- 
mem  and  the  roof  knew  that  he  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 
All  the  families  there  were  nearly  as  poor  as  his  mother 
was.  Of  course,  the  men  living  there  had  employment  and 
managed  to  live  a  little  better  than  Jack  and  his  mother. 

Several  of  the  women  came  down  to  see  the  widow  and 
try  to  find  out  how  Jack  had  managed  to  purchase  a  new 
suit. 

Mrs.  Cameron  didn't  satisfy  their  curiosity.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  the  little  flat  Jack  informed  his  mother  how  his 
employers  had  dressed  him  out.  He  had  not  only  a  new 
suit,  but  new  shoes  and  a  new  hat,  and  she  felt  very  proud 
of  his  neat  appearance. 

Of  course,  evervbodv  in  the  building  soon  learned  that 
he  was  working  for  a  Wall  street  broker.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  young  men  living  in  the  tenement  with  their  parents, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  working  in  various  places, 
When  they  heard  that  Jack  was  working  for  Fearnot  sev- 
eral  of  them  came  in  to  see  him  during  the  evening.  They 
_ejrned  him  because  he  was  working  for  a  man  of  such 
reputation  as  Fearnot. 

“Jack,  my  bov/’  said  one -of  them,  “you’ll  have  to  walk 
pretty  straight  now,  I  can  tell  you,  for  if  Fearnot  or  Olcott 
should  give  you  a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  you 
would  have  to  come  home  in  a  coffin. ” 

Jack  smiled  and  said  that  they  were  the  most  pleasant 
gentlemen  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and  that  they  didn’t 
look  as  if  they  had  ever  had  a  fight  in  their  lives. 

There  were  two  or  three  girls  in  the  building  about  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  who  never  took  any  notice  of 
Jack  while  he  was  a  newsboy,  but  now  that  he  was  working 
in  Wall  street  and  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  their  conduct  toward  him  changed  very  per¬ 
ceptibly.  In  fact,  Jack  himself  had  changed,  for  he  held 
girJie&d  up  as  though  he  felt  really  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  working  down  in  Wall  street,  but  he  was  a  very 
-ensible  boy  and  never  made  a.  fool  of  himself. 

The  next  morning  Jack  was  up  early  from  habit,  but  he 
didn't  have  to  be  at  the  office  until  nine  o’clock;  so  he 
assisted  his  mother  in  her  household  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TERRY’S  INSTRUCTION  TO  Ills  OFFICE  BOY. 

When  Fred  and  Terry  went  down  to  Wall  street  the  sec¬ 
ond  morning  they  found  that  M.  &  J.  shares  had  advanced 
„l>ouf  two  dollar^  in  price  since  the  purchase  of  that  stock. 
In  the  aggregate  that  was  doing  pretty  well. 


Middleton  came  in  and  congratulated  them  on  the  rise 
of  the  stock. 

“It’s  doing  very  well,”  said  Fred,  “but  just  suppose  it 
should  drop  down  just  one  dollar.  Our  margin  would  be 
so  badly  damaged  that  the  bank  would  call  for  more,  and 
where  would  it  come  from?” 

“I’D  take  care  of  it,  Fred.  It  stands  in  my  name,  you 
know;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  stock  on  the  list  that  has 
a  downward  tendency.  It  is  decidedly  a  bullish  market.” 

Just  at  that  time  no  brokers  were  booming  any  particular 
stock;  there  were  no  combinations  to  corner  stocks,  but 
Fred  was  watching  the  market  very  closely.  He  knew  that 
the  decline  of  just  one  dollar  a  share  would  work  consid¬ 
erable  mischief. 

Neither  Middleton  nor  Kennedy  were  on  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange  during  the  entire  day. 

Several  times  during  the  day  brokers  came  in  inquiring 
after  certain  stcoks,  and  they  were  told  that  they  had  none 
for  sale.  They  were  satisfied  that  quite  a  number  of  bro¬ 
kers  dropped  in  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  they  were 
dealing  in.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among 
some  of  the  brokers  as  to  what  amount  of  capital  they  were 
using. 

Some  came  in  to  sell  shares,  but  the  majority  of  them 
wanted  to  buy. 

A  very  rich  old  broker  came  in  and  offered  Terry  a  com¬ 
mission  to  buy  a  big  block  of  stocks  for  him,  but  Terry 
told  him  that  they  were  not  doing  a  broker’s  business ;  that 
they  hadn’t  taken  out  any  license,  and  really  were  not 
regularly  settled  down  in  business  yet. 

When  the  broker  went  out  Terry  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  old  man’s  motive  in  making  the  offer. 

“You’re  wrong  there,  Terry,”  said  Fred;  “that  old  fel¬ 
low  has  millions  of  dollars  in  bank,  and  if  we  were  licensed 
brokers  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  buy  and  sell 
for  him.”  N 

“Well,  he  may  be  all  right,”  said  Terry;  “but  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  he  came  in  just  to  see  if  he 
could  get  any  information  as  to  what  we  were  doing.  Some 
of  those  brokers  have  got  the  impression  that  we  have  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  behind  us,  and  they  are  trying  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  that  point.” 

“Well,  be  careful.  Keep  them  in  doubt  just  as  long  as 
you  can.  If  they  want  to  have  the  impression  that  we  have 
millions  behind  us,  why  it  adds  to  our  credit.” 

“Fred,  I  don’t  like  to  have  other  people  believe  a  lie 
about  us.” 

“Look  here,  old  man,  it  won’t  do  for  you  or  anybody  else 
to  undertake  to  carry  other  people’s  sins  on  his  own  shoul¬ 
ders.  As  long  as  you  don’t  tell  the  lie  yourself,  let  them 
believe  just  what  they  wish  to.  You  remind  me  of  a.  fellow 
who  wanted  to  lick  one  for  telling  him  a  lie,  and  a  friend 
asked  him  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter,  with  him. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “T  Wanted  to  lick  him  because  he 
took  me  to  he  fool  enough  to  believe  his  story” 

“Now,  you  just  lei  these  iellows  alone  and  let  them  be¬ 
lieve  anything  they  wish  to,  provided  it  doesn’t  injure  us 
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It'  they  want  to  believe  us  to  be  millionaires,  let  them  do 
so,  and  just  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  it  yourself.  There 
are  many  men  in  Wall  street  who  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  have  people  think  that  they  are  worth  millions. 
It  gives  them  credit  and  makes  it  much  easier  for  them  to 
manipulate  stocks  You  and  I  both  have  enough  to  attend 
to  by  keeping  straight  ourselves  without  bothering  ourselves 
about  other  people’s  not  walking  in  the  straight  or  narrow 
way.” 

V 

“Fred,  isn’t  it  our  duty  to  put  a  man  right  when  he  is 
laboring  under  a  false  impression?” 

“Yes,  when  he  comes  to  us  and  asks  to  be  placed  right, 
provided  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  our  business.  You  know 
the  old  saying  that  charity  begins  at  home,  so  we  must 
look  out  for  ourselves  first  and  let  everybody  else  do  like¬ 
wise.  If  we  can  aid  them  without  injuring  ourselves  we 
should  do  so,  but  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Terry?  Do 
you  want  to  turn  preacher  and  act  as  general  adviser  of  all 
the  reprobates  in  Wall  street?” 

“Bless  you,  no.  I  wouldn’t  be  a  school  teacher  for  Wall 
street  people  for  the  largest  salary  that  any  teacher  in  the 
world  ever  received,  for  I  would  whale  them  black  and 
blue  before  school  opened  every  morning  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked: 

“Well,  the  privilege  of  whaling  them  would  b6  a  strong 
temptation  for  you  to  hold  the  position,  if  I  understand 
you  right.” 

%/  O  . 

Terry  smiled  and  remarked: 

“Well,  it  would  be  a  strong  temptation.” 

Just  then  Broker  Kennedy  came  in,  having  just  left  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  reported  that  M.  &  J.  stock  had  made 
a  sudden  advance  of  two  dollars. 

“Dp  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  going  at  eighty-four?” 
Fred  inquired. 

“That’s  just  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  it?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  Somebody  must  be  manipulating 
it,  or  has  started  a  story  of  some  kind.” 

“Have  you  tried  to  find  out  what  the  story  is?” 

“Xo,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  though,  it  is  the  result  of 
an  upward  tendency  of  all  the  standard  stocks.” 

“That’s  just  what  it  is,”  said  Middleton,  “but  a  reaction 
will  come  soon  and  there  will  be  a  general  decline.  My 
experience  has  been  that  these  fluctuations  come  often  in 
a  general  rush.”  - 

“Well,  I  want  to  get  from  under  before  that  decline  be- 
gms.” 

During  the  day  quite  a  number  of  other  brokers  came 
in,  all  in  good  humor,  some  of  them  rubbing  their  hands  as 
if  particularly  happy,  and  inquired  for  certain  stocks.  . 

The  next  morning  when  they  came  downtown  they  found 
that  M.  k  J.  stock  was  stationary;  bad  neither  gone  up  nor 
down  from  the  quotation  of  the  day  before. 

“Xow,  Middleton,"  said  Fred,  “I  guess  you'd  better 
unload  that  stock  for  us.” 

“Great  Scott!  what’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

V 


“Simply  caution,  old  man.  I  would  rather  have  the 
money  in  the  bank  doing  nothing  than  to  have  it  in  stock 
when  the  decline  commences.  To  sell  out  now  would  put 
us  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ahead,  including  com¬ 


mission 


V 


Middleton  went  over  to  the  bank  and  ordered  his  hold¬ 
ings  in  M.  &  J.  shares  sold  out  at  once. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  the  stock  was  sold  and  bred 
and  Terry  shook  hands  over  the  deal. 

*  That’s  pretty  good,  old  man,  for  the  first  week,”  said 
Fred.  “We  will  tryr  not  to  get  caught  under  any  crumbling 
stock  in  the  future.” 


Events  proved  that  Fred  was  right  in  ordering  the  sale, 
for  the  stock  stood  at  eighty-four  for  another  week,  and 
then  it  slowly  declined  to  eighty-two  and  a  half. 

Middleton  thought  over  the  matter  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
then  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  on  his  part  to  unload 
his  holdings,  for  he  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  things  when 
the  general  advance  seemed  to  come  to  a  halt. 

Of  course,  he  and  Terry  reported  their  success  to  the 
girls  by  letter  that  evening,  and  they  rejoiced-  with  them. 
Said  Evelyn  in  her  letetr  to  Fred : 

“Don’t  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  make  another  fortune. 
Be  patient  and  watch  carefully.  You  know  the  old  adage 
that  says  quick  sales  and  small  profits  may  be  slow  in 
building  up  a  fortune,  but  it  is  sure.  Xow,  you  ahcT 
brother  come  up  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  stay  over  until 
Sunday  morning  with  us.  Mary  is  very  anxious  to  see 
brother,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  vou  how  I 

*  V 

feel  about  your  coming  up.” 

At  noon  on  Saturday  Fred  paid  off  his  office  boy  and  told 
him  he  was  free  until  nine  o’clock  Monday  morning.  Jack 
was  very  happy  over  having  a  Saturday  afternoon  holiday. 
He  hurried  home  with  his  six  dollars  in  his  pocket  and 
holding  up  his  head  because  he  was  a  Wall  street  boy. 
He  no  longer  had  to  struggle  for  a  few  pennies  selling 
papers  on  the  streets.  He  sometimes  did  pretty  well  at 
that,  hut  on  rainy  days  it  was  rather  hard  work  for  him. 
Some  of  his  mother’s  neighbors  in  the  tenement  building 
had  been  asking  her  many  questions  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  were  rich  people  or  not. 
average  citizen  of  the  tenement  every  Wall  street  man  was 
considered  wealthy,  and  the  very  name  of  Wall  street  broker 
carried  with  it  the  impression  of  an  endless  lot  of  money. 

One  day,  though,  one  of  the  young  men  who  lived  in  the 
same  building  startled  his  mother  by  saving  that  some  time 
before  Mr..  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  had  lost  millions  of 
dollars  and  went  dead  broke.  Xot  being  a  reader  of  the 
papers,  the  neighbors  ran  in  to  tell  Mrs.  Cameron  about  it. 
but  Jack  had  already  given  her  that  information,  for  he 
by  selling  newspapers  on  the  streets  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  headlines  for  some  bit  of  exciting  news  for 


him  to  cry  out  in  selling  the  papers,  so  he  was  always  p 
well  posted  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  neighbor  was  under  the  impression  that  Jack’ 
serving  poor  men  down  in  Wall  street,  and  that  he 
liable  at  any  time  to  come  home  without  his  salary 


was 
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when  he  came  in  she  wanted  to  know  if  his  employers  had 
paid  him  off. 

“Yes."  said  Jack,  “have  you  got  the  idea  into  your  head 

v  O  W 

that  they  haven't  got  anv  money?” 

“Well,  I  heard  that  they  were  ‘busted’  last  winter,  and 
had  to  give  up  everything  that  they  had/’ 

‘‘Yes,  that  was  true;  but  they  are  not  the  sort  of  men 
to  stay  broke.  Why,  you  ought  to  see  the  people  who  come 
there  to  trade  with  them.  Men  worth  millions  come  in  to 
sit  and  talk  with  them  and  to  buy  and  sell  stocks.  I  saw 
a  man  in  the  office  to-day  and  I  heard  another  gentleman 
say  that  he  was  worth  over  ten  millions,  and  he  was  just 
a  common-looking  man,  too.  He  looked  like  he  was  over 
fifty  years  old.  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  are  young 
men,  actually  boyish-looking  fellows ;  but  Lord !  you  ought 
to  hear  them  talk  stocks,  and  they  are  jolly  story-tellers, 
too.  They  made  a  big  lot  of  money  this  week.  I  don't 
know  how  much,  and  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  if  I  did  ;  for  I 
have  been  ordered  not  to  tell  what  I  know  about  their 
office  affairs  to  outsiders.” 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  during  the  day  Jack  was 
made  quite  happy  by  pretty  Katy  Ylalone,  in  her  Sunday 
suit,  asking  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  go  walking  with  her. 

-  ‘‘Why,  yes,  of  course  I  would.  Where  do  you  wish  to 
go,  Katy?" 

“Oh,  anywhere.” 

Jack  was  afraid  that  she  would  suggest  Central  Park, 
and  that  meant  a  ride  uptown  through  the  park ‘and  back, 

4  v«  ’ '  # 

an  expense  of  twenty  cents,  but  she  didn’t.  Neither  of 
them  had  any  money  to  spend  foolishly. 

She  asked  him,  though,  if  he  expected  to  become  a  bro¬ 
ker  some  day  himself,  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  he 
did ;  so  pretty  Katy  soon  became  the  envy  of  several  of  the 
girls  in  that  block,  as  she  had  for  a  beau  a  young  man 
who  worked  in  Wall  street. 

During  the  past  week  the  bruises  had  gradually  disap¬ 
peared  from  Jack's  face,  and  Fred  and  Terry  thought  that 
he  was  a  pretty  decent-looking  boy.  He  had  done  well 
. Coring  the  week,  running  his  errands  promptly  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  him.  Occasionally 
they  caught  slang  expressions  escaping  him,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  avoid  using  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Joe,  Middleton’s  office  boy,  had  ample  opportunity  to 
converse  with  him  when  neither  of  them  had  anything 
to  do.  -  -  y—y- 

A  number  of  other  messenger  boys  in  the  same  building 
had  learned  that  he  was  just  off  the  street,  where  he  had 
been  selling  papers,  and  they  were  disposed  to  turn  up 
their  noses  at  him  and  sometimes  gibe  him,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  - 

Two  more  weeks  passed,  and  Jack  began  to  have  more 
errands  to  run. 

.Sometimes  Joe  and  he  went  out  together  around  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  with  notes  to  deliver  to  brokers.  They 
beeame  fast  friends.  Joe  was  a  good,  honest,  faithful 
worker,  and  Middleton  was  very  much  attached  to  him. 


of  him.  He  got  a  good  many  points  from  him  which  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  been  forced  to  pick  up  by  degrees. 

One  day  a  well-known  broker  met  Fred  on  the  street  near 
the  comer  of  Broad  and  asked  him  where  he  had  picked  up 
his  messenger  boy. 

“I  picked  him  up  on  the  street.  Why?  Do  you  want 
him  vourself?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  do  or  not;  but  yesterday 
he  came  to  one  of  the  offices  on  the  same  floor  with  mine 
and  got  into  a  row  with  another  messenger  boy  out  in  the 
corridor.  In  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  scrimmage.  I  went 
out  to  see  who  it  was  and  found  your  hoy  defending  him¬ 
self  against  two  other  messenger  boys,  and  bless  your  heart, 
it  was  about  the  prettiest  fight  I  ever  saw.  That  boy  of 
yours  was  all  over  both  of  them  at  the  same  time.  He  is 
like  a  cat,  a  born  fighter.  He  didn’t  utter  a  word,  but  at¬ 
tended  strictly  to  business.  Broker  Crenshaw  and  I  went 
up  to  separate  them.  Crenshaw  seized  your  Jack,  but 
found  that  he  couldn’t  hold  him.  He  let  him  go,  and  the 
next  instant  he  was  all  over  the  two  who  seemed  to  be  more 
anxious  to  get  away  than  to  fight.  They  finally  did  get 
awa}r,  tumbling  over  each  other  down  the  stairs,  and  I  asked 
Jack  what  the  trouble  was. 

“Oh,  they  tried  to  have  some  fun  with  me,  sir.  They 
insulted  me  and  one  of  them  hit  me.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “that’s  the  first  I’ve  heard  of  it; 
but  let  me  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  engage  him,”  and  he 
told  the  story  of  the  fight  that  he  and  Terry  had  seen  up 
in  City  Hall  Square,  when  five  little  bootblacks  were  mak¬ 
ing  war  on  him.  The  broker  laughed  and  said : 

“Well,  he’s  the  sort  of  a  boy  that  the  others  want  to  let 
alone,  I  guess.” 

“Yes;  I  had  a  messenger  boy  once  down  here,  and  some¬ 
how  or  other  all  the  others  in  the  building  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  and  some  of  them  attacked  him  nearly  every  time 
I  sent  him  out.  I’m  glad  that  I’ve  got  one  who  can  take 
care  of  himself.'” 

The  next  day  Fred  inquired  of  Jack  what  the  trouble 
was  about. 

“Oh,  they  were  two  fellows  who  poke  fun  at  me;  they 
call  me  nicknames,  and  on  that  day  one  of  them  hit  me.” 

“You  didn’t  strike  him  first,  eh?” 

“No,  sir;  I  didn’t  even  exchange  words  with  him;  but 
when  a  chap  hits  me,  then  1  go  for  him.” 

“That’s  right.  Jack.  Never  take  a  blow  from  anybody. 
The  right  of  self-defense  belongs  to  every  man,  but  always 
wait  for  the  other  fellow  to  begin  the  trouble.  Flow  is  it 
that  you  didn’t  get  any  bruises?” 

“I  didn’t  give  them  a  chance,  sir;  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  one  of  them ;  both  of  his  eyes  are  in  mourning,  and  I 
guess  some  of  his  friends  are  laying  for  me.” 

“Jack,  do  you  know  anything  about  sparring'?” 

“Very  little,  sir;  but  I  can  hit  about  as  hard  as  any  of 
them,  and  I  have  learned  to  hit  quick.” 

“By  George,  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “hanged  if  I  don’t  take 
him  in  the  back  room  and  give  him  a  few  lessons.  Would 
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“You  bet  I  would,  sir.” 

“All  right.  When  business  for  the  day  is  over  we’ll  go 
into  the  back  room  and  I'll  give  you  a  few  pointers;  but 
look  here,  don't  you  ever  pick  a  row  with  any  boy  just  be¬ 
cause  you  can  lick  him.  I'll  give  you  a  few  lessons  just  to 
keep  the  other  boys  from  licking  you.  Every  boy  ought  to 
know  how  to  defend  himself,”  and  so  for  the  next  week 
Terry  gave  Jack  a  lesson  every  afternoon  after  the  brokers 
had  retired  from  their  offices.  He  found  him  an  extremely 
apt  pupil,  and  that  he  was  very  quick  and  could  strike 
hai’d. 

“Now,  Jack,”  said  Fred,  “don't  you  let  any  of  the  boys 
know  that  Mr.  Olc-ott  has  been  giving  you  any  sparring  les¬ 
sons.  Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  keep  out  of  trouble. 
Above  all  things,  don’t  forget  to  be  civil  and  polite  to 
everybody.  Politeness  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
gentleman.” 

One  day  one  of  those  boys  who  had  the  fight  with  Jack 
came  in  with  a  note  from  his  employer.  The  discolorations 
on  both  his  eyes  were  gradually  disappearing,  and  from  a 
dark  blue  were  assuming  a  faint  yellowish  color. 

Jack  walked  up  to  him  and  asked  him  whom  he  wanted 
to  see. 

“Here’s  a  note  for  Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  replied. 

“Give  it  to  me  and  I’ll  deliver  it  to  him.” 

4 

“No,  I  was  told  to  give  it  to  him  myself. ” 

“All  right,”  and  Jack  went  into  Fred’s  office,  and  told 
him  that  Broker  McLean’s  office  boy  was  out  in  the  front 
room  with  a  note  for  him,  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  deliver  in  person. 

“Show  him  in,  Jack,”  and  Jack  did  so. 

The  boy,  hat  in  hand,  presented  the  note,  saying: 

“From  Mr.  McLean,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  took  it,  tore  it  open  and  saw  that 
it  demanded  an  answer. 

“Wait  a  few  minutes,”  said  Fred,  “until  1  write  an 
answer  to  it,”  and  he  seized  a  pen  and  promptly  indited 
a  reply,  while  the  boy  stood  there  waiting  for  it. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

TERRY  MAKES  A  HIT  IN  THE  STOCK  DEAL. 

When  Fred  gave  the  note  to  McLean's  messenger  the 
latter  bowed  and  turned  to  leave  the  office.  He  noticed 
that  Jack,  his  office  boy,  held  the  door  open  for  him  and 
bowed  low  until  his  forehead  was  within  a  foot  of  the  floor. 
The  messenger  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him  whatever, 
but  hurried  away  on  his  errand. 

“Jack,”  Fred  asked,  “is  that  one  of  the  bovs  who  at- 
tacked  you  the  other  dav  downtown  in  the  corridor  of 
McLean’s  office?” 

“Yes,  sir;  lie’s  one  of  them.” 

“Well,  you  seemed  to  be  very  polite  to  him.” 


“Yes,  sir;  so  I  was.  You  told  me  to  be  polite  to  every¬ 
body.” 

“Well,  do  you  bow  so  low  to  everyone  who  tomes  in?” 

“Oh,  that  bowr  had  a  deep  sense  of  sarcasm  in  it,  sir.” 

“I  thought  so,”  returned  Fred,  and  he  and  Terry  had  a 
good  laugh  over  it  when  he  mentioned  it  to  him. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “that  boy  is  full  of  Old  Nick,  and 
don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  assented  Terry,  “but  he  seems  to  be 
controling  himself  pretty  well.  I've  heard  several  of  the 
boys  in  this  building  nagging  him  and  taunting  him  with 
having  been  a  newspaper  seller  on  the  street.  It’s  a  wonder 
that  he  hasn’t  had  several  fights  with  them.” 

“Oh,  well,  their  employers  have  given  them  strict  in¬ 
junctions  about  that,  I  guess,  just  as  we  have  warned  Jack. 
I  happened  to  hear  of  a  couple  of  them  around  on  Broad 
street  having  a  regular  fight,  a<?at  and  dog  circus,  in  Brad- 
law’s  office,  in  which  they  each  got  a  pair  of  black  eyes, 
and  their  employers  came  very  near  to  exchanging  blow^ 
themselves.”  * 

“Yes,  I  heard  about  that,  and  I  thought  that  it  was 
very  foolish.” 

“Yes,  so  it  was.  If  Jack  can't  take  care  of  himself  we 
certainly  will  not  interfere  in  any  of  his  troubles.”  __ 

It  was  on  that  dav  that  Middleton  called  Fred's  atten- 

%} 

tion  to  M.  &  B.  shares,  which  had  just  begun  to  shoot  up¬ 
wards  in  the  matter  of  market  prices. 

“What's  back  of  it,  Middleton?”  Fred  inquired.  “Is 
j  there  anv  combination  behind  it  to  boom  it?” 

*  V 

“No,  I  think  not.  It  is  just  a  good  stock  and  paying  a 
good  dividend,  and  there  are  so  many  brokers  looking  for 
good  dividend-paying  stock  that  naturally  it  is  much  sought 
after.” 

“Then  it  can’t  go  much  higher,”  commented  Fred,  “so 
I  guess  wre'd  better  take  some  of  it.  Buy  five  thousand 
shares  for  us,  please,  on  ten  per  cent  margin,”  and  with 
that  Middleton  hurried  over  to  the  bank  and  gave  the  order 
fot  the  purchase  of  that  many  shares. 

It  was  bought  at  eighty-seven. 

Middleton,  of  course,  was  charging  them  no  comSns- 
sion,  but  a  commission  had  to  be  paid  the  bank. 

Other  brokers  couldn't  hear  that  they  were  making  any 
deals  at  all,  and  they  wondered  why  they  were  there  in 
Wall  street  if  they  were  not  doing  any  business. 

Quite  a  number  of  them  were  puzzled,  and  some  two  or 
three  inquired  as  to  what  they  were  doing. 

Fred  and  Terry  invariably  replied  that  they  were  trying 
to  keep  what  little  fleece  they  had. 

“Not  trying  to  gather  any  fleece  yourself,  eh?”  one 
broker  asked. 

“Oh,  we  haven't  got  our  shears  with  us.  We  are  just 
/Waiting  for  an  innocent  lamb  to  come  along.” 

“Great  Scott!  I'm  the  very  thing  vou're  looking  for 
then.” 

“Got  any  fleece?”  Terry  inquired, 

“ ^  es,  I  ve  got  a  block  of  one  thousand  shales  of  \  K 
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“What  do  you  want  for  it?” 

"  Oh,  1 11  take  any  old  thing  for  it.  It  is  ruling  to-day 
at  seventy-eight." 

“Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  day  before  Terry  was  in¬ 
vestigating  that  very  stock.  He  had  heard  from  a  most 
reliable  source  in  a  confidential  way  that  a  certain  broker 
down  in  Broad  street  had  been  commissioned  to  buy  up 
every  share  of  that  stock  that  he  could  find  in  the  market. 
Tern7  knew  from  experience  that  such  an  order  as  that 
would  naturally  cause  a  rise  in  the  price. 

“When  can  you  deliver  the  stock?”  he  inquired. 

“At  any  time  you  say,”  was  the  reply. 

“All  right,  bring  it  around  inside  of  one  hour.” 

The  broker  went  out  and  Terry  hurried  over  to  the  bank, 
put  up  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  margin  and  arranged  for 
the  bank  to  pay  for  the  stock  when  it  was  delivered  there. 

When  the  stock  was  brought  in  Terry  gave  a  check  on 
the  bank  for  the  total  amount  of  it,  payable  when  the  stock 
was  delivered. 

The  broker  took  the  stock  and  the  check  and  went  to 
the  bank,  where  he  delivered  the  stock  and  received  his  pay. 

The  broker,  of  course,  went  around  among  his  friends 
and  said  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  buying  A.  K  &  N. 
shares  on  margins. 

..Within  an  hour  a  half  dozen  other  brokers  called  with 

that  very  stock  for  sale. 

«/ 

Terry  only  had  five  thousand  dollars  left  in  the  bank 
to  their  credit.  He  consulted  with  Middleton  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  about  it.  They  both  shook  their  heads  and  thought 
that  he  was  running  a  risk  in  buying. 

It  was  not  within  his  power  to  tell  what  he  knew  about 
the  future  prospects  of  that  stock  without  betraying  confi¬ 
dence. 

Terr}'  went  to  another  banker  who  had  several  times 
offered  to  back  him  and  Fred  with  any  amount  of  money 
they  might  need.  He  had  an  interview  with  him  in  his 
private  office  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  thirty  days,  but  that  he  had  no  security  to 
put  up. 

That's  all  right,  Olcott.  I’ll  let  you  have  the  money,” 
and  Ye  at  once  wrote  his  check  for  the  amount  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility. 

Terry  cashed  the  check  and  put  the  money  up  as  a  mar¬ 
gin  and  took  three  thousand  shares  more  of  A.  K  &  N. 
stock.  Of  course,  he  had  told  Fred. 

Brokers  kept  coming  with  more  of  the  stock,  and  if  he 
had  been  strong  enough  financially  he  could  have  bought 
twenty  thou -and  shares  of  it,  but  he  had  to  tell  them  that 
he  had  all  that  he  wanted,  and  they  shook  their  heads  and 
winked  at  each  other,  thinking  they  had  fathomed  his 
resources. 

They  thought,  too,  that  he  had  been  buying  foolishly. 
A  few  days  later  the  stock  began  to  take  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency,  and  some  of  the  very  men  who  were  so  eager  to  sell 
to  him  called  on  him  again,  inquiring  if  he  had  any  of  the 

rWV  for  t ale. 


“I  am  pretty  well  loaded  up  with  it,”  said  he,  “but  what 
I  have  I  will  hold  onto  awhile  longer  yet.” 

Then  they  began  to  wonder  what  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  stock  that  induced  him  to  load  up  to  his  limit  with  it. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  stock  was  so  scarce  that  it  was 
a  hard  matter  for  any  of  it  to  be  found  for  sale. 

From  seventy-eight,  the  price  that  Terry  had  paid  for 
it,  it  advanced  to  eighty-two,  and  there  was  quite  a  scram¬ 
ble  over  it  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  big  brokerage  firm  around  on  Broad  street  had 
bought  so  much  of  it  that  they  had  practically  cornered 
it,  and  from  eighty-two  if  went  up  to  eighty- four,  and  then 
the  struggle  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  began.  Brokers 
whooped  and  yelled  and  howled  for  it,  and  very  little  of  it 
changed  hands. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!”  said  Fred,  “you  made  a  hit  that 
time.” 

“Yes,  but  no  man  knows  where  it  will  go.  It  may  sud¬ 
denly  stop  in  its  upward  tendency.  I  managed  to  get  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  shares  of  it,  though,  at  seventy-eight.” 

It  was  known  that  he  had  much  of  the  stock,  so  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brokers  began  beseeching  him  for  it,  some  of  them 
offering  fifty  cents  a  share  above  the  ruling  price. 

Suddenly  Terry  took  a  notion  to  dispose  of  every  share, 
so  .when  it  reached  eighty-five  he  ordered  a  sale,  making  a 
clean  profit  of  seven  dollars  a  share,  out  of  which  the 
bank’s  commission,  was  to  be  paid. 

It  was  the  first  independent  deal  that  Terry  had  ever 
made  in  Wall  street,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on  his 
success.  He  had  come  within  about  three  thousand  dollars 
of  making  the  thirty  tliousand  dollars  that  he  had  borrowed 
clear. 

He  drew  the  money  out  of  the  bank  and  went  over  to 
pay  the  banker  who  had  loaned  him  the  money  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  insisted  upon  being  permitted  to  pay 
the  ruling  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  Wall  street  at  the 
time,  but  the  banker  shook  his  head  and  said  that  he  had 
charged  him  no  interest. 

/“That  isn't-  the  question,”  said  Terry.  “The  question 
is,  will  you  let  me  pay  it?  I  assure  you  that  it  will  he 
of  much  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  That's 
business.  Yqu  loaned  it  to  me  as  a  friend  without  se¬ 
curity.” 

“Look  here,  Olcott,  I  took  you  for  my  security.  I  am 
willing  to  invest  in  you  and  Fred  at  any  time,  and  when 
you  want  money  you  can  get  it  solely  on  my  estimate  of 
your  value  as  an  honest  man.'’ 

Terry,  though,  persuaded  him  to  let  him  pay  the  interest, 
and  he  did  so  then  and  there. 

“Olcott,”  said  the  old  banker,  “I  happen  to  know  that 
you  and  Fred  have  hacked  unfortunate  men  when  they  were 
struggling  under  misfortune.  I  happen  to  know,  too,  that 
with  either  of  you  your  words  were  always  as  good  as  your 
bonds.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  We  have  both  striven  hard  to  earn 
just  such  a  reputation  as  that.  I  bought  A.  K.  &  N.  shares 
at  seventy-eight.  What  little  money  we  had  was  tied  up 
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in  another  stock,  but  I  happened  to  have  information  about 


that  stock  which  I  believed  in.” 

“You  were  lucky,”  said  the  banker. 

So  Terry  had  added  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  their  little  capital  in  the  bank. 

The  M.  &  B.  shares  which  Middleton  had  bought  on 
margins  for  them  was  rather  slow  in  its  rise,  but  steady. 

They  held  onto  it,  and  in  about  three  weeks  it  had  ad¬ 
vanced  five  dollars  a  share.  The  advance  was  so  slow  that 
Fred  became  a  little  bit  apprehensive  of  its  stability,  and 
he  requested  Middleton  to  sell  him  out. 

All  that  Middleton  had  to  do  was  to  give  the  order  to  the 
bank  and  it  was  sold. 

There  was  another  gain  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  out  of  which  the  bank’s  commission  was  to  be  paid; 
so  between  the  two  deals  they  had  cleared  up  about  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  in  luck.  Often  I  have  made 
down  here  a  gain  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  share 
on  stocks  that  were  being  boomed  by  syndicates,  so  you 
see  the  value  of  patience  and  extreme  caution.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our 
taking  a  run  up  to  Fredonia  Saturday  and  stay  until  Sun¬ 
day  night  with  the  home  folks?” 

“Well,  I  think  we  can  afford  to  do  so,”  replied  Fred, 
“but  it  is  very  different  from  what  we  used  to  do.  We  used 
to  run  up  there  after  we  had  made  a  half  million  dollars  at 
a  single  deal.” 

“Yes,  and  gave  away  half  of  it  or  more.” 

“Well,  we  were  generous  when  we  could  afford  to  be  gen¬ 
erous.  I  don’t  regret  any  of  it  that  wre  have  given  away.” 

“Oh,  neither  do  I.  The  truth  is,  I  never  felt  better  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  than  I  do  now.” 

“Ditto,”  said  Terry.  “We  are  young  yet  and  can  afford 
to  go  slow.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  once  heard  about 
a  certain  man  who  was  known  as  the  most  rapid  walker 
in  the  tow.  in  which  he  lived.  When  he  started  to  go 
anywhere  his  companion,  to  keep  up  with  him,  was  forced 
almost  to  run.  A  neighbor  of  his  raised  quite  a  laugh  at 
his  expense.  He  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  had 
always  been  slow,  and  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  been 
running  in  order  to  gain  lost  time.  It  so  happened  that 
the  neighbor  who  started  the  laugh  on  him  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  walker,  who  couldn’t  even  keep  up  with  his 
wife  when  they  went  out  to  church  together,  and  the  fast 
walker  turned  the  joke  on  him  by  saying  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  too  fast,  and  that  ever  since  his  birth  he  had  been 
waiting  for  time  to  catch  up  with  him.  They  were  good 
friends,  but  they  never  went  walking  together,  because  one 
was  too  fast  and  the  other  too  slow.  Frequently,  though, 
they  would  take  rides  together,  and  the  fast  man  wanted 
Hie  horse  to  go  at  a  fast  trot  all  the  time,  while  the  other 
was  willing  for  the  horse  to  go  slow  and  to  spend  the  time 
in  talking.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “T’ve  heard  of  those  fellows,  but  you 
and  I  certainly  know  that  a  man  ought  to  lie  governed  in 
hie  speed  by  circumstances.  If  circumstances  demand  that 


be  run,  let  him  run.  If  they  don't  call  for  speed,  let  him 
keep  up  his  usual  gait.  In  the  old  days  when  I  would  drop 
down  here  into  Wall  street  and  wait  for  syndicates  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  boom  stock  1  used  to  say  that  it  paid  better  to  lie 
still,  keep  my  money  at  command  ready  to  buy  stock  that 
others  were  booming,  and  never  to  try  to  boom  it  mysell. 
Generally  boomers  were  the  losers,  for  they  were  compelled 
to  keep  on  buying  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price.  By  and 
by  business  will  become  very  dull,  and  impatient  brokers 
on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  will  buj7  heavily  of  stock,  hold 
it  twenty-four  hours  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  sell  out  when 
they  can’t  make  but  fifty  cents  a  share  over  and  above  ex¬ 
penses.  I  don’t  believe  in  that  sort  of  business.  It's  safer 
to  keep  your  money  in  the  bank  than  to  have  it  tied  up  in 
stocks.” 

Meanwhile,  they  bad  considerable  leisure  time  on  their 
bands,  so  Terry  devoted  an  hour  every  afternoon,  when 
business  for  the  day  had  ceased^  to  teaching  Jack,  their 
office  boy,  the  science  of  sparring. 

Terry  had  brought  two  pair  of  boxing  gloves  down  to 
the  office,  which  he  kept  concealed  in  the  rear  room. 

Sometimes  Terry  would  put  them  on  with  him  and  have 
a  good  deal  of  fun  at  the  boy’s  expense. 

Sometimes  he  would  knock  him  so  hard  as  to  send  him 
staggering  clear  across  the  room. 

“Did  it  hurt.  Jack?”  ~ 

“No,  sir;  but  it  did  knock  a  little  wind  out  of  me.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  learn  how  to  stand  that  sort  of  pun¬ 
ishment.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  no  punishment,  sir.  When  I  was  going  to 
school  I  had  to  study  hard  in  order  to  know  my  lessons, 
and  I  guess  I’ve  got  to  take  some  pretty  hard  thumps 
before  I  can  learn  how7  to  give  them  myself.” 

“That’s  right,  that’s  right.  You’ve  got  to  learn  how  to 
protect  your  chest  and  your  face  by  parrying  blows.  You 
want  to  learn  how  to  protect  your  face  particularly,  for 
often  a  fighter  is  knocked  out  by  having  his  nose  smashed 
or  having  his  lips  split  against  his  teeth,  and  particularly 
his  jugular.  You  want  to  look  out  for  that,” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  where  is  the  jugular?” 

Terry  stopped,  pulled  off  his  glove,  and  with  h 
traced  the  jugular  on  the  side  of  his  neck. 

“Right  along  there  is  a  big  artery  as  large  as  your  finger, 
and  through  that  the  blood  flows  to  and  from  the  heart 
and  the  brain.  A  hard  blow  on  it  never  fails  to  knock  the 
strongest  man  out,  for  it  shocks  his  whole  system.  The 
blood  that  ' flows  through  the  heart  is  conducted  through 
that  artery  from  head  to  foot.  The  other  small,  tiny  arter¬ 
ies  are  known  as  veins;  they  are  very  small.  If  von  cut. 
your  finger  and  start  the  blood,  that  blood  goes  thromrh 
the  veins.  Now,  }tou  can  see  in  your  wrist  what  is  known 
as  the  pulse;  that  little  blue  vein  on  which  the  doctor 
presses  his  finger  when  he  wishes  to  take  your  pulse.  You 
can  lav  your  finger  on  it  and  feel  the  throb  of  the  blood 
as  it  pulsates  from  the  heart.  It  comes  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist  and  hand  and  then  eoe< 
i  l>«ck,  thus  making  a  complete  circle  of  the  whole  system 
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from  the  head  to  the  feet.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  something 
that  is  well  enough  for  you  to  know,  Jack.  Say  that  you 
open  a  vein  in  your  wrist  and  with  a  tube  blow  some  air 
into  the  arterv.  If  that  little  bubble  of  air  gets  into  the 
artery  it  will  run  clear  through  the  entire  circle,  and  when 
it  goes  to  the  heart  death  follows  almost  instantly.  A  little 
bubble  of  air  not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.” 

“Gee!”  exclaimed  Jack,  ‘‘I  didn't  know  that.” 

“Well,  any  physician  will  tell  you  that  it  is  true.  Man 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  and  every  man  ought 
to  understand  the  mechanism  of  his  system,  so  you  now 
understand  how  it  is  that  a  blow'  delivered  on  a  man's  jug¬ 
ular  gives  him  a  most  terrible  shock  from  head  to  foot. 
If  you  cut  the  jugular  in  a  man's  neck  it’s  impossible  for 
him  to  live  beyond  three  minutes,  for  it  will  empty  all  the 
blood  in  his  system,  and  each  throb  of  the  heart  sends  it 
spurting  just  like  wTater  that,  is  drawn  from  a  well  by  a 
pump.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OFFICE  BOYS’  SCRIMMAGE. 

One  day  Fred  sent-  Jack  around  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
iv it'll  a  note  to  a  well-known  old  broker  from  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  prompt  reply. 

“Now,  Jack,”  said  Fred,  when  he  gave  him  the  note, 
‘•’hand  this  to  Broker  Hall  in  person  yourself  and  tell  him 
that  I  am  waiting  for  the  answer.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  Jack,  as  he  hurried  out  of.  the 
office. 

'When  he  got  around  to  the  New  street  entrance  he  found 
it  pretty  well  blocked  by  messenger  boys  and  a  few  others 
who  had  no  business  there  whatever.  He  tried  to  elbow  his 
w'ay  into  the  door,  and  there  were  several  boys  about  his 
own  size  w'ho  took  offense  at  his  doing  so.  One  of  them 
turned  on  him  suddenly  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  wanted 
to  walk  over  him. 

“No,”  said  Jack,  “I  merely  want  to  get  inside  there  to 
note,  and  some  of  you  fellow's  don’t  seem  to  be 
disposed  to  let  anybody  get  in.” 

“Well,  whether  I  am  disposed  to  let  you  go  in  or  not,  you 
can’t  walk  over  me.” 

.  “I  don’t  want  to  walk  over  you,”  said  Jack,  “but  I  am 
going  to  get  inside  if  I  have  to  walk  over  a  dozen- like  you.” 

.  With  that  the  other  messenger  boy  gave  him  a-  pretty 
hard  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  on  his  chest. 

Jack  coolly  placed  the  note  which  he  was  carrying  in  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  then  the  ruction  began.  He  gave 
the  boy  one  straight  from  the  shoulder  which  sent  him  stag¬ 
gering  back  against  the  other  boys. 

The  next  instant  the  other  office  boys  sung  out: 

“Give  ’em  room,  give  ’em  room!”  and,  eager  to  see  a 
fight,  the  boys  formed  a  ring  around  them.  The  other 
messenger  was  named  Frank  Harley,  and  he  was  a  pretty 
tough  one,  too;  about  the  same  age  as  Jack,  but  some  two 


or  three  inches  taller.  He  was  called  a  “scrapper”  by  his 
friends  among  the  office  boys,  so  he  put  up  his  fists  and 
charged  at  Jack:  but,  to  his  astonishment,  found  that  Jack 
understood  the  art  of  sparring.  He  parried  his  blows  and 
put  in  several  good  ones  himself.  It  didn’t  take  Frank  but 
just  a  few  seconds  to  understand  that  he  was  outmatched, 
so  he  lowered  his  head  and  made  a  charge  like  a  wild  bull. 
Jack  sprang  nimbly  aside  and  Frank's  head  landed  plump 
on  the  stomach  of  a  portly  gentleman  who  was  trying  to 
get  into  the  Stock  Exchange  by  way  of  the  messenger  boys’ 
entrance  in  order  to  have  a  few  moments’  interview  with  a 
broker. 

The  blow'  sent  him  staggering  backward  and  he  fell  full 
length  on  the  pavement. 

Jack  remarked : 

“He  didn’t  touch  me,”  and  then  dashed  into  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  beckoned  to  the  old  man  who  stood  guard  there, 
saying : 

“I  have  a  note  for  Mr.  Hall,  and  I  must  see  him.” 

“Who  sent  you?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  sir,  my  employer.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  and  the  old  man  went  among  the  yelling 
brokers  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  until  he  found  Broker 
Hall.  lie  brought  him  up  to  the  railing  where  Jack  handed 
him  the  note,  saying : 

“This  is  from  Mr.  Fearnot,  sir,  and  he  told  me  to  wait 
for  an  answer.” 

Hall  tore  the  note  open,  read  it,  and  then  drew  a  pencil 
from  his  inside  coat  pocket  and,  laying  the  note  on  the  rail¬ 
ing  that  separated  the  brokers  from  the  messengers,  wrote 
one  line  and,  signing  his  name  to  it,  handed  it  back  to 
J  ack. 

Jack  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  turned  toward  the 
door. 

When  he  stepped  out  he  found  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
who  were  conveying  the  stout  old  party  who  had  received 
Frank’s  butt  in  the  stomach  to  somebody’s  office,  while  a 
policeman  was  leading  Frank  away,  holding  to  the  collar 
of  his  coat. 

Jack  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  and,  looking  around  at 
the  other  boys,  muttered  to  himself: 

“Jugged,  by  jingo!” 

“Jack,”  sung  out  another  boy,  “ Frank’s  got  a  lot  of 
friends  who  will  do  you  up,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“Bet  you  a  week’s  pay  that  they  don’t,”  retorted  Jack. 

By  and  by  Middleton’s  messenger  boy  was  sent  out  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  while  he  was  doing  his  errand  he 
learned  from  the  other  boys  what  had  happened  to  Jack  and 
how  Frank  Harley  had  been  arrested  by  a  policeman  and 
taken  to  the  station-house. 

When  he  returned  and  reported  to  Broker  Middleton  he 
laughingly  proceeded  to  tell  the  typewriter  girl  what  news 
he  had  picked  up  around  at  the  Stock  Exchange  side  en¬ 
trance. 

“Joe,  ^did  you  learn  who  the  gentleman  was  that  he  ran 
up  against  ?”  the  typewriter  asked. 

“Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Holloway.” 
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“Oh,  my!  he‘s  a  big,  stout  fellow,  and  I’m  sure  the  fall 
must  have  hurt  him.” 

By  and  by  Terry  happened  to  come  into  the  room  and 
she  beckoned  to  him,  and  when  he  went  up  to  her  side  she 
told  him  the  news  that  J oe  had  brought  her. 

Terry  immediately  went  to  the  outer  room  of  his  and 
Fred’s  office  and  got  the  story  from  Jack. 

Frank  Harley  was  a  messenger  for  a  broker  in  Wall 
street  down  a  block  below  Broad.  Terry  knew  him  quite 
well  by  sight,  and  he  knew  the  broker,  too,  for  whom  he 
was  working.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  Broker  Hollo¬ 
way,  though,  but  he  knew  him  by  sight. 

“Jack,  what  started  the  row?”  he  asked,  and  Jack  ex¬ 
plained  it,  saying  that  he  hadn’t  used  any  violence  in  try¬ 
ing  to  elbow  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  messenger  boys. 
He  repeated  exactly  what  passed  between  him  and  Frank. 

“Well,  Jack,  did  you  profit  by  the  sparring  lessons  I’ve 
been  giving  you?” 

“You  bet  I  did,  sir.  He  couldn’t  touch  me  with  his  fist, 
but  I  landed  half  a  dozen  square  on  his  chest.  He  saw 
what  he  was  up  against,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  butt 
me.  I  sprang  out  of  the  way  and  he  landed  with  all  his 
force  right  against  the  stomach  of  the  stout  old  gentleman.” 

Terry  noticed  when  they  started  to  leave  the  office  for 
uptown  that  Jack  went  downstairs  right  behind  them,  and 
there  were  some  five  or  six  messenger  boys  at  the  street 
entrance,  apparently  there  for  some  purpose. 

Terry  noticed  their  presence  and  apprehended  an  attack 
on  Jack,  but  Jack  stepped  so  close  behind  him  and  Fred 
that  the  ooys  dared  not  assault  him,  but  they  followed  up 
Wall  street  to  Broadway  as  if  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  jump  on  him. 

“Jack,”  said  Fred,  when  they  reached  the  corner  of 
Broadway,* “were  those  boys  laying  for  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  the  whole  crowd  of  them.” 

“All  right;  don’t  have  any  mixup  with  them,  but  get 
on  the  car  with  us,”  and  all  three  of  them  boarded  a  car 
together. 

When  the  car  reached  Bleecker  street  Jack  sprang  off 
and  went  toward  his  home  in  the  Ninth  ward. 

The  next  morning  Jack  was  down  at  the  office  at  his 
usual  time  and  ran  his  errands  promptly  without  being 
molested  by  any  of  the  messenger  boys.  All  of  young  Har¬ 
ley’s  friends  were  eager  to  hear  what  disposition  was  made 
of  him  at  the  police  court. 

Broker  Holloway  didn’t  appear  against  him.  He  left  it 
to  the  arresting  office  to  make  the  charge  against  him,  and 
the  officer  told  a  straight  story,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
prisoner  was  fined  five  dollars. 

He  sent  word  to  his  employer  why  he  couldn’t  appear  at 
the  office,  as  he  was  locked  up  in  the  police  station  for  hav¬ 
ing  run  into  Broker  Holloway  around  near  the  New  street 
entrance  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  His  emplover  sent  a 
clerk  around  with  the  money  to  pay  the  fine,  and  he  brought 
Frank  back  with  him.  His  employer  said  that  Fearnot’s 
office  boy.  Jack,  bad  attacked  him,  and  that  was  the  be-- 
ginning  of  the  row.  His  employer  thought  that  Fearnot 


and  Olcott  snould  refund  him  the  five  dollars,  and  be  wrote 
a  note  to  that  effect  and  sent  it  around  to  Fred’s  office  by 
Frank  himself 

When  Fred  read  the  note  he  called  Jack  in  and  asked 
explanations  from  him. 

Jack  told  a  straight  story,  and  then  facing  Frank,  de¬ 
manded  if  it  wasn't  true. 

Frank  had  to  confess  that  he  had  struck  the  first  blow, 
but  that  he  did  it  in  resentment  of  the  violence  that  Jack 
used  in  trying  to  get  in  at  the  side  entrance  of  the  Ex¬ 
change. 

“Well,  you  know  that  in  a  crowd  like  that  everybody 
shoves  everybody  else  when  trying  to  get  through.  That 
isn’t  a  blow.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  who  struck 
first  in  anger.” 

Jack  looked  Frank  straight  in  the  face  and  said: 

“I  dare  you  to  tell  the  truth.” 

Harley  admitted  that  he  struck  the  first  blow,  whereupon 
Fred  sent  an  answer  back  to  the  boy’s  employer.  The  boy 
opened  it,  and  when  he  read  its  contents  tore  it  up  and 
threw  it  into  the  gutter  and  simply  reported  that  Mr.  Fear¬ 
not  said  that  he  would  look  into  it,  *and  that  if  his  boy  was 
to  blame  he  would  punish  him. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  and  the  broker  met  on  the  comer 
of  Wall  and  Broad  streets. 

They  shook  hands  and  the  broker  said: 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  how  did  you  settle  the  matter  about 
your  office  boy  getting  mine  into  trouble,  which  caused  his 
arrest  and  me  to  pay  out  five  dollars?” 

Fred  looked  at  him  and  asked: 

“Didn’t  you  read  my  note?” 

“Thunder!  I  never  got  any  note  from  you,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  whv  I  didn’t.” 

“Well,  I ‘11  be  hanged.  I  wrote  a  note  explaining  the 
matter  as  your  boy  had  struck  the  first  blow,  and  that  he 
tried  to  butt  my  boy  by  charging  on  him  headforemost. 
J ack  dodged  the  blow  and  it  landed  squarely  in  Broker 
Holloway’s  stomach.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged,”  ejaculated  the  broker  again.  “He 
didn’t  deliver  me  any  note  at  all,  but  said  that  you  had 
said  that  you  would  look  into  the  matter,  and  if 
was  to  blame  you  would  punish  him  for  it.  Now,  Fearnot,” 
said  the  broker,  “you  are  sure  that  you  gave  him  a  note  to 
deliver  to  me?v 

“Yes,  sir;  just  as  sure  as  I  am  that  we  both  live.” 

“Very  well,  he'll  be  out  of  a  job  just  as  soon  I  can 
get  back  to  the  office.  If  a  messenger  boy  lies  to  me  he 
can’t  serve  me  a  minute  longer.” 

The  broker  returned  to  his  office,  called  his  messenger 
into  his  private  room  and  put  the  question  to  him. 

“Frank,  where  is  that  note  Mr.  Fearnot  gave  you  the 
other  day  to  deliver  to  mo?” 

Frank  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  and  said: 

“I  lost  it.  sir.  and  was  afraid  to  tell  von  so.” 

This  seemed  to  he  so  reasonable  to  the  broker  that  he 
said : 

“Well,  you  should  have  told  me  about  it  Don't  vou 
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oe  guilty  of  such  a  thing  again.  In  the  first  place, 
you  vo  no  business  to  lose  a  note  that  anyone  gives  you  to 
be  delivered  to  me.  It's  only  the  result  of  carelessness.” 

V 

“1  lost  it  accidentally,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  ‘‘and  I  hunted 
all  around  between  the  two  corners  of  the  block,  but  if  you 
remember,  there  was  considerable  wind  blowing  that  day. 
I  was  afraid  that  I  would  get  a  scolding,  but  I  told  you  just 
about  what  Mr.  Fearnot  had  said  any  way,  and  thought  that 
would  do.” 


“Frank,  there  is  a  lie  hidden  somewhere  in  that  story. 
I  ve  just  seen  Mr.  Fearnot,  and  he  says  that  you  admitted 
to  him  that  you  struck  the  first  blow  and  started  the  fight. 
Xow,  at  the  end  of  this  week,  I'm  going  to  take  one  dollar 
out  of  your  wages  and  one  dollar  every  Saturday  until  I  get 
Dack  the  five  that  I  paid  out  for  your  fine.  Hereafter  if 
I* catch  you  telling  me  aVcrooked  story  again  I'll  fire  you 
out.  W  hatever  lying  is  done  in  this  office  I  want  to  do 
myself.” 

Frank  was  more  angry  over  the  little  deduction  that  was 
to  be  taken  from  his  wages  weekly  than  at  having  been 
caught  lying,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  get 
even  with  Jack  at  all  hazards. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  when  all  the  employes  in  the 
brokers’  offices  would  get  a  half  holiday,  Frank  and  two  of 
his  friends  were  waiting  in  the  corridor  just  beyond  Feed’s 
office  for  Jack  to  come  out. 

Joe,  Middleton’s  office  boy,  had  warned  Jack  that  they 
were  laying  for  him  at  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor,  where 
the  police  would  not  see  the  fight  or  make  any  arrests.” 

*  Mr.  Olc-ott,”  said  Jack,  “there  are  three  messenger  boys 
laying  for  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor,  and  I’ll 
either  have  to  fight  right  there  or  run  for  it.” 

“Look  here.  Jack,  if  you  run  I'll  discharge  you.  Don’t 
run  from  anybody.  Stand  your  ground  and  put  in  your 

best  licks.” 

“Gee!  but  that’s  just  what  I  want  to  do.” 

“Well,  don’t  forget  any  of  the  pointers  that  I’ve  given 
IV  hen  they  come  at  you  three  to  one  give  them  all 
the  punishment  you  can.” 

“You  bet  I  will,  sir.” 

Joe  came  in  and  informed  Jack  that  the  bo}rs  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor. 

“Well,  I  won’t  keep  them  waiting.  Time  is  money,”  said 
Jack,  and  he  went  out  of  the  office,  leaving  Fred  and  Terry 

behind  him. 


4  A  good  many  clerks  and  other  employes  were  leaving  the 
offices,  and  they  didn’t  expect  Jack  so  soon,  but  when  Jack 
saw  Frank  he  went  up  to  him  and  said  : 

“Say,  Frank,  are  you  laying  for  me?” 

“Ye;-,  I  want  to  have  it  out  with  you  about  that  trouble 


“All  right,”  said  Jack;  “just  wait  until  these  brokers 
pase,  for  we  might  all  be  arrested.  How  many  of  your 
friend*  have  you  got  here  with  you?” 

“I  haven’t  got  anybody  with  me.” 


“Frank,  you're  a  great  coward  as  well  as  a  liar.  You’ve 
got  two  of  your  friends  here  with  you,  and  if  they  jump  on 
me  while  you  and  I  are  having  it  out  they  will  get  hurt, 
or  I'll  lick  both  of  them  if  they  will  come  at  me  one  at  a 
time.” 

The  two  friends  of  Frank  said  that  they  were  there  to 
see  fair  play,  and  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
fight. 

“I  don’t  believe  you,”  said  Jack.  “You  three  make  a 
gang  of  cowards,  but  you  want  to  look  out ;  if  you  mix  up  in 
it  you’ll  be  sorry  for  it,” 

It  didn't  take  the  brokers  but  about  twenty  minutes  to 
vacate  every  office  in  the  building.  Then  they  came  strag¬ 
gling  along  one  or  two  at  a  time,  with  occasionally  a  girl 
typewriter  who  came  down  the  corridor  to  the  elevator. 
Then  Jack  began  nagging  Frank;  he  asked  him  if  he  had 
paid  his  fine  of  five  dollars,  and  how  much  he  was  paying 
weekly  to  even  up  with  his  boss. 

Frank  was  in  fighting  humor  almost  instantly.  He 
struck  at  Jack’s  face  with  the  intention  of  breaking  his 
nose,  if  possible;  but  Jack  was  on  his  guard.  He  parried 
the  blow  and  then  Jack  and  Frank  clinched. 

In  just  the  fifth  part  of  a  second  they  were  rolling  on 
the  floor.  Frank  was  gouging  for  all  he  was  worth,  while 
Jack  was  pounding  him  with  his  fists. 

Jack  managed  to  get  astride  of  him,  and  every  blow  he 
gave  him  he  knocked  a  grunt  out  of  him  that  might  have 
been  heard  the  full  length  of  the  corridor.  Then  Frank's 
two  friends  went  to  his  assistance.  They  jumped  on  Jack, 
and  the  next  instant  all  four  of  them  were  a  squirming 
mass  of  boyish  humanity;  but  Jack’s  experience  as  a  news¬ 
boy  on  the  street  showed  that  he  was  used  to  that  sort  of 
scrimmage.  He  got  a  handful  of  hair  on  the  head  of  one 
of  them  and  held  to  it  with  such  a  tenacious  grip  that  the 
boy  yelled,  and  he  got  off  in  order  to  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pull  loose  from  him,  but  Jack  held  onto  his  hair 
and  used  bis  head  as  a  club  to  bump  against  Frank’s  head, 
who  was  still  on  his  back  with  Jack  on  top  of  him. 

Bump  !  Bump  !  Bump  !  sounded  the  collisions  between 
the  two  heads. 

Both  the  boys  yelled.  The  other  friend  tried  to  strike 
Jack’s  eye,  but  Jack  jerked  back  and  got  his  hand  in  his 
grip.  The  next  moment  he  was  yelling.  Jack  held  onto 
the  hand. 

Young  Joe,  Middleton’s  boy,  ran  out  to  look  on.  The 
next  instant  he  dashed  back  to  Fred’s  office  greatly  excited 
and  said: 

“They  are  fighting  sir,”  '  , 

Fred  and  Terry  then  passed  out  into  the  corridor  and 
Went  down  to  where  they  were  scrambling  around  on  the 
floor.  There  they  both  stopped  and  looked  on,  but  neither 
said  a  word. 

The  boy  whose  band  was  in  Jack’s  grip  was  yelling  for 
all  be  was  worth,  and  finally  appealed  to  Terry,  saying: 

“  Make  him  leggo !” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FRED  AND  TERRY  UP  AGAINST  A  QUEER  STORY. 

Fred  and  Terry  stood  there  calmly  looking  on  at  Jack 
banging  young  Harley's  head  with  one  fist  and  holding  to 
the  hand  of  the  other. 

‘‘Jack/’  said  Terry,  “be  careful.  It’s  a  state  prison  of¬ 
fense  to  purposely  break  another’s  finger.” 

He  shook  his  head  like  a  dog  shaking  a  rat, 

Fred  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  boy  whose  two  fingers  were  in  Jack’s  grip  was  cry¬ 
ing  piteously  and  begging: 

“Please  make  him  let  go,  sir.” 

“Great  Scott!  it's  no  fight  of  mine,”  said  Terry.  “If 
three  of  you  can't  lick  one  it’s  your  lookout,  and  not  mine.” 

“Please,  please,  make  him  let  go.  He’s  killing  me,  sir.” 

“How  did  you  get  his  fingers  in  his  grip?”  Fred  asked, 
but  the  boy  couldn’t  answer.  The  fellow  whom  Jack  was 
beating  was  bleeding  at  the  nose,  for  Jack  had  smashed  it 
against  Frank’s  forehead. 

Just  then  two  twpewriter  girls  came  down  the  corridor, 
and,  of  course,  stopped  to  look  on. 

“Oh,  my!  Oh.  my!”  screamed  one,  “just  look  at  those 
boys  fighting,  and  just  look  at  the  blood  !  Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot, 
why  don’t  you  stop  them?” 

“Why,  it’s  no  fight  of  mine,”  replied  Fred.  “Those 
three  boys  came  here  to  thrash  Jack,  and  if  three  of  them 
can't  get  away  with  him  I  won’t  help  them.  They  are  cow¬ 
ards  of  the  worst  sort.” 

Finally  Harley  said : 

“Jack,  I’ve  got  enough.  For  heaven’s  sake,  stop!" 

“There,  Jack,”  said  Terry,  “let  up  on  him.  When  a  fel¬ 
low  says  he’s  got  enough  always  stop.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  Jack,  springing  up  and  releasing 
his  grip  on  the  other’s  hand  and  seizing  him  by  the  hair 
and  slamming  both  heads  together,  “but  they  are  such  liars 
that  you  can’t  believe  them.” 

Then  the  fellow  whose  hand  had  been  hurt  yelled : 

“  Enough  !” 

That  left  only  one  for  Jack  to  finish  up  with,  the  one  in 
whose  hair  he  had  such  a  firm  grip.  He  was  bleeding  very 
freely  at  the  nose.  Evidently  he  didn't  know  enough  to 
confess  that  he  was  licked,  so  he  kept  on  crying  and  beg¬ 
ging  Jack  to  let  go  of  him. 

“Have  you  got  enough?”  Jack  demanded,  and  the  fellow 
said : 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“There  you  are,  then,"  said  Jack,  shoving  him  halfway 
across  the  corridor.  * 

“Now,  come  and  see  me  again  wdien  you  want  more, 
and  you,  Harley,  bring  some  more  with  you.  A  half  dozen 
it  you  like.  I  can  lick  every  boy  in  Wall  street.” 

The  boy  whose  hand  was  injured  was  nursing  that  hand 
for  all  he  was  worth  and  crying  piteously,  for  Jack  had 
wrenched  two  of  his  fingers  badly. 


—  -  * 

The  typewriter  girls  knew  each  one  of  the  boys,  and  one 
of  them  went  up  to  look  at  the  one  whose  hand  had  been 
hurt,  and  expressed  a  good  deal  ot  sympathy.  She  told 
Jack  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

“Hold  on  there,  Miss  Josie,”  said  Terry,  “what  muM  a 
boy  do  when  he  has  three  great  big  boys,  one  of  them  larger 
than  lie,  laying  for  him  to  give  him  a  beating.  Why  don  t 
you  tell  them  what  rank  cowards  they  are?” 

“Oh,  my!"  said  Josie,  “I  didn’t  know  that.”  ; 

“Well,  I  do,”  said  Terry,  “and  I  told  Jack  to  give  them 
the  best  that  he  had  in  the  shop,  and,  by  George,  he  has 
done  so.  Jack,  my  boy.  I’m  proud  of  you,”  and  he  wrung 
Jack’s  hand  in  a  way  that  actually  astonished  the  two  girls. 

What  blood  he  had  on  him  came  from  his  three  assail¬ 
ants. 


“Now,  young  ladies,”  said  Fred,  “I  don’t,  approve  of 
fighting  except  in  self-defense.  There’s  been  some  bad 
blood  between  Jack  and  young  Harley,  and  Harley  came 
here  with  his  two  friends  to  give  Jack  a  beating,  and  what 
injury  they  have  received  they  justly  deserved.  You  are 
wasting  your  sympathies  on  three  rank  cowards,  and  you 
are  the  first  young  ladies  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  who  would 
do  such  a  thing,”  and  with  that  the  girls  fled  down  the 
corridor  toward  the  elevator.  ' 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Jack’s  three  oppo¬ 
nents,  “don’t  go  home  and  lie  about  how  you  got  your 
injuries.  Tell  the  truth,  say  that  three  of  you  got  licked 
in  trying  to  thrash  Jack  Cameron,  otherwise  Mr.  Olcott 
and  myself  will  tell  the  truth  for  you,  and  see  that  every¬ 
body  in  Wall  street  understands  just  how  it  happened. 
Now,  Jack,”  continued  Fred,  “take  them  back  to  my  office 
and  let  them  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  so  that  they  won’t 
attract  attention  as  they  go  along  the  street.  If  a  police¬ 
man  should  see  them  as  they  look  now  he  would  pull  them 
in  and  arrest  all  of  you  for  fighting.” 

“Come  on,  boys,”  said  Terry,  leading  the  way  back  to 
the  office,  “I’ll  see  that  you  have  a  .chance  to  wash  up  so  as 
to  keep  the  police  off  of  you  on  your  way  back  home.” 

Fred  left  the  matter  to  Terry,  and  lie  went  down  on  ■Wall 
street  and  up  to  Broadway,  leaving  Terry  to  come  home 
when  he  saw  the  boys  cleaned  up  and  in  good  shape. 

The  boys  washed  their  hands  and  faces  without  uttering 
a  word  to  each  other. 

Twice  Terry  winked  at  Jack  in  a  way  that  made  him 
smile. 


When  lie  examined  the  injured  fingers,  Terry  tore  up  his 
pocket  handkerchief  to  make  a  bandage  for  them,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  boy  to  drop  into  a  drug  store  and  buy  a  box  of 
a  certain  salve  and  when  he  reached  home  to  have  his 
mother  put  it  on  liberally  and  tie  it  up:  that  he  had  used 
the  salve  several  times  himself  and  knew  what  its  value  was 

“What  does  the  salve  cost,  sir?"  the  boy  asked. 

“Fifty  cents  a  box.” 

“Good  Lord,  Mr.  Olcott !  1  haven’t  Cot  hut  ten  <vnfv 


with  me.” 

“Here,”  said  Terry;  “lien-  is  fifty  cents,  and  uow  is  a 
"ood  time  for  you  to  promise  yourself  that  you'll  never  tale* 
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pan  m  a  cowardly  act  again.  Lot  every  fellow  fight  his 
own  battles,  and  it  you  interfere  at  all,  interfere  simply  to 
prevent  the  fight.  Be  a  peacemaker. ” 

By  and  by  Terry  told  them  that  they  were  cleaned  up 
enough  to  go  along  the  street  without  attracting  attention. 

The  boys  left  the  office  and  Terry  followed  them  along 
ihe  corridor  of  the  flight  of  stairs  that  led  down  to  the 
street. 

Jack  went  along,  too,  holding  his  head  up  like  a  king. 
Not  one  of  the  three  boys  would  look  at  him;  in  fact,  they 
didn't  c-are  to  look  at  anyone. 

Jack  got  on  the  street  car  with  Terry,  and  when  he  got 
to  Bleecker  street,  where  he  was  to  alight  and  walk  across 
to  his  home,  he  arose  and,  lifting  his  hat  clear  off  his  head, 
bowed  to  Terry.  Terry  replied  by  lifting  his  own  hat. 

Up  at  the  Fearnot  residence  Terry  took  Fred  upstairs 
and  kept  him  roaring  with  laughter  as  he  described  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  the  boys  in  the  office  when  they  were 
washing  up. 

‘‘They  were  the  worst  whipped  lot  of  boys,  Fred,  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  one  whose  fingers  were  wrenched 
cried  like  a  baby.  I  tore  up  my  handkerchief  and  bandaged 
them  for  him  and  then  gave  him  fifty  cents  and  told  him 
. _what  sort  of  salve  to  buy  at  the  nearest  drug  store.  Two- 
of  his  fingers  had  been  pretty  badly  wrenched.  I  doubt 
that  he  will  show’  up  at  his  employer’s  office  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  You  bet  I  gave  all  three  of  them  some  good  advice. 
I  advised  them  never  to  take  part-  in  a  cowardly  act  again, 
but  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  time  that  fellow 
Harley  was  inwardly  figuring  on  how  he  could  get  even 
with  Jack.” 

“I  shouldn't  'wonder  if  that  were  true,”  said  Fred. 

“I'm  fully  satisfied  of  it,  Fred.  He  will  probably  get 
some  big  fellow  to  give  Jack  a  first-class  beating,  but  I 
intend  to  load  him  up  so  that  he  will  fool  whoever  tackles 
him  and  fool  him  badly.” 

“Terry,  the  boy  is  a  born  fighter,  and  he  doesn't  know7 
what  fear  is.  1  noticed  him  this  afternoon,  and  I  could 
he  was  really  enjoying  his  work.  Did  you  hear 
him  growl  as  he  shook  that  boy’s  hand  when  he  had  it  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers?” 

“You  bet  I  did.  He  was  playing  dog  to  the  very  limit. 
If  we  had  not  remained  at  the  office  there  is  no  telling 
what  he  would  have  done  to  them.” 

Of  course,  they  said  nothing  about  it  in  the  presence 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Fearnot,  but  that  night  they  both  wrote 
letters  up.  to  Fredonia  and  amused  the  girls  with  their 
:  JLliY  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  the  office  boys. 

A-  Terry  expected,  the  boy  whose  fingers  had  been  badly 
hurt  failed  to  -how  up  at  his  employer’s  office.  His  mother 
had  to  send  a  note  down  to  the  office  telling  him  that  her 
-on’?  right  hand  had  been  so  badlv  hurt  that  she  didn’t 
think  he  could  d<<  ,Y  factory  work,  and  begged  him  to  let 
him  off  for  a  day  or  two. 

Fortunate!,  the  broker  didn’t  have  much  work  for  an 
office  boy  to  do  that  day.  His  next-door  neighbor  let  him 
have  th"  u-e  of  hi-  boy  for  two  or  three  small  errands. 


There  was  nothing  in  the  papers  about  the  fight,  and  both 
Fred  and  Terry  were  glad  of  it.  They  cautioned  Jack  to 
sav  nothing  about  it. 

Frank  Harley  w7as  at  his  post,  but  his  nose  was  badly 
swollen  and  both  eves  were  decorated  as  though  lie  had  been 
butting  a  battering-ram,  and  the  other  boy  whose  nose  had 
been  smashed  against  Harley’s  forehead  was  in  a  similar 
condition.  Both  his  optics  were  liberally  decorated,  too. 
Of  course,  they  told  some  pretty  w7ild  stories  about  how 
they  had  hurt  themselves. 

Middleton's  office  hoy,  Joe,  had  been  warned  by  both 
Fred  and  Terry  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  anyone.  Still, 
for  all  that,  it  gradually  got  out  through  the  two  type¬ 
writer  girls.  The  girl  Josie,  who  worked  in  an  office  on  the 
next  floor  overhead,  told  another  typewriter  about  what  an 
aw-ful  fight  she  had  seen  downstairs  and  how  they  found 
Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  standing  by  and  looking  on 
and  making  no  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  They  both  felt 
just  a  little  bit  malicious  towrard  Fred  for  the  rebuke  that 
he  had  given  them  about  their  sympathizing  with  a  couple 
of  cowrards  who  had  attacked  Jack  Cameron  with  young 
Harley,  and  they  said  some  things  that  were  not  at  all 
complimentary  to  either  him  or  Olcott. 

A  clerk  in  the  office  asked  Josie  about  it,  and  insisted 
upon  her  telling  just  what  she  had  seen. 

By  the  end  of  the  wreek  nearly  everybody  in  the  building 
had  about  a  dozen  different  versions  of  it,  and  finally  it 
reached  Middleton.  He  went  into  Fred’s  office  and  told 

him  that  he  and  Terry  w^ere  the  tw7o  most  talked  about  men 

* 

in  the  entire  building. 

“Well,  what’s  the  topic  now,  Middleton?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Why,  the  story  is  that  you  and  Terry  w'ere  caught  ref¬ 
ereeing  a  fight  between  your  office  boy  and  three  others; 
that  three  of  them  w’ere  fighting  your  boy.  Now,  all  that 
sounds  too  utterly  absurd.  What  is  your  version  of  it?” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed  heartily,  and  Terry  explained 
the  whole  business,  saying  that  it  started  when  young  Har¬ 
ley  butted  Broker  Holloway  out  on  New  street  and  sent 
him  rolling  on  the  stone  pavement  and  hurt  him  so  se¬ 
verely  that  he  didn’t  come  to  his  office  for  three  days,  and 
that  Harley’s  employer  had  to  pay  a  five-dollar  fine  to  get 
his  office  hoy  out  of  limbo,  and  that  the  boy  had  laid  for 
Jack  in  the  corridor  hacked  by  tw*o  of  his  friends. 

“Well,  well,  well !"  ejaculated  Middleton.  “That  was 
indeed  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.” 

“So  it  was,’’  laughed  Terry,  “hut  it  was  fun  while  it 
lasted.  That  boy  of  ours  is  a  born  fighter,  and  no  mistake. 
He  licked  the  three  until  they  begged  for  mercy.  Then  I 
interfered  and  told  him  that  when  a  man  said  he  had 
enough  that  he  was  not  to  give  him  another  blow7;  but  I 
tell  you  it  was  a  circus  while  it  lasted.” 

“Say,  Terry,  where  did  that  boy  learn  to  fight  like  he 
does?” 

“Why,  old  man,  did  you  ever  see  a  new7sboy  the  size  of 
Jack  who  didn’t  know  how  to  scrap?  Why,  some  of  them 
are  worse  than  a  wildcat.  Any  policeman  on  the  street  will 
tell  vou  that.  You  know  how  Fred  and  I  found  him.  He 
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wus  engaged  in  a  buttle  royal  with  five  bootblacks,  and  we 
admired  his  pluck  so  much  that  we  decided  to  take  him  off 
the  street  and  set  him  to  running  our  errands,  and  we  think 
that  we  were  more  than  fortunate  in  getting  him.  We 
have  raised  his  salary  from  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars  a 
week.” 

The  other  office  boys  in  the  building  began  to  treat  Jack 
more  respectfully.  They  didn't  care  to  get  into  any  sort 
of  a  mixup  with  him. 

Middleton  lost  no  time  in  telling  Terry’s  version  of  the 
matter,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  building  who  would 
dare  question  the  veracity  of  either  him  or  Fearnot. 

One  day  a  typewriter,  a  very  pretty  girl  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  came  into  the  office  just  a  little  before  business 
for  the  day  had  closed.  Fred  knew  her  by  sight,  but  didn't 
know  her  name.  He  knew  that  she  had  been  working  in 
some  office  upstairs,  and  he  sprang  up  and  placed  a  chair 
for  her  and  asked  her  to  be  seated. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,’*  said  she,  “I’m  a  first-class  typewriter 
and  stenographer.  I'm  employed  two  stories  above,  but  I 
am  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  place.  I  notice  that 
you  have  no  stenographer  at  all,  so  I've  called  to  see  if  there 
is  any  possible  chance  for  me  to  work  for  you.” 

“My  dear  girl,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  not  regular  brokers; 
we  don't  buy  and  sell  for  other  people.  We  simply  watch 
the  market  and  do  a  little  trading  for  ourselves,  hence  you 
see  we  have  very  little  use  for  a  stenographer.  What  little 
stenographic  work  we  have  done  Mr.  Middleton's  typewriter 
attends  to  for  us.” 

The  girl  seemed  to  be  very  much  worried. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  will  work  for  very  small  pay.  I  really 
can’t  stay  where  I  am.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  Fred  said: 

“If  that  isn’t  a  fair  question  you  need  not  answer  it.” 

“Oh,  the  question  is  fair  enough,  sir,  only  I  wouldn't 
like  to  have  my  reply  repeated.” 

“You  can  trust  to  my  honor  in  that  matter,  miss.” 

“Well,  the  junior  partner  of  my  employer  annoys  me 
with  his  attentions.  I  don't  like  him,  although  he  wants 
to  marry  me.” 

“Oh,  I  see;  I  understand.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  We 
don’t  have  enough  stenographic  work  done  in  a  week  to 
authorize  us  to  pay  as  much  as  five  dollars  a  week.  Such 
pay  I  wouldn't  dare  offer  a  good  typewriter.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  if  you  will  pay  just  three  dollars  a  week 
and  allow  me  the  privilege  of  taking  in  other  work  from 
other  brokers  I  would  be  more  than  glad  to  take  it.  The 
fact  is,  I  want  protection,  and  there  is  no  man  in  Wall 
street  who  is  so  well  able  to  protect  a  girl  as  you  are,”  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  voice  trembled. 

“That  settles  it,  miss.  Y'ou  can  move  your  machine 
down  into  the  rear  room  here  and  take  all  the  work  you 

V 

can  get  from  other  brokers.  Tell  me  your  name,  please.” 

“My  name  is  Louise  Crane,  and  I  live  over  in  Brooklyn. 
T  ain  a  good  typewriter,  and  n  very  rapid  one,  too.” 

“Well,  a  girl  can’t  ask  protection  of  me  and  not  get  it. 


Miss  Crane.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Flournoy  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Middleton's  stenographer,  t  know  her 
well.  She  told  me  that  you  had  no  stenographer  and  that 
you  had  little  or  no  need  of  one,  as  when  you  needed  any 
typewriting  work  done  you  always  brought  it  in  to  her.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  Y"ou  can  have  that  room  there  all 
to  yourself,  and  parties  who  come  in  will  not  see  you  at  all.” 

The  girl  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  Fred 
saw  that  she  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  compose  her¬ 
self. 

She  went  upstairs  two  flights  to  her  employer’s  office, 
attached  the  cover  to  her  machine  and  deliberately,  walked 
out  with  it  and  entered  Fred’s  office. 

There  was  a  typewriter’s  desk  in  there.  She  asked  him 
if  she  could  use  that. 


“Why,  certainly,  use  everything  in  the  room  that  you 
wish.  What  did  your  employer  say  to  you?” 

“Not  a  word,  sir.  I  don’t  think  that  he  saw  me  when  I 
went  in  or  when'  I  came  out.” 

“Well,  did  you  ask  for  what  was  due  you?” 

“No,  sir.  I  don’t  wish  to  do  so.  He  owes  me  for  only 
three  days’  work,  and  if  he  will  just  keep  away  from  me  he 
can  keep  it.”  _ 1 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  PROTECTED  THE  TYPEWRITER. 

Fred  advised  the  typewriter,  Miss  Crane,  to  go  back  up 
to  her  emplo}Ter’s  office,  notify  him  of  her  leaving  his  em¬ 
ploy  and  demand  what  pay  was  due  her,  but  she  was  a 
timid  sort  of  a  girl,  shook  her  head  and  said  that  she  would 
rather  lose  it  than  to  ask  him  for  it. 

“I  told  the  office  boy,”  said  she,  “that  I  had  left  and 
was  going  to  enter  your  employ.  He’ll  be  angry.  I  know ; 
but  I  don’t  think  that  he’ll  have  the  impudence  to  quarrel 
with  you  about  it.” 

“This  is  a  free  country,”  remarked  Fred,  “and  you  are 
certainly  entitled  to  change  your  position  if  you  wish  to 
do  so.  You  don’t  owe  him  anything,  do  you?” 

“No,  indeed,”  she  replied. 

She  was  considerably  agitated,  and  several  times  she  ap¬ 
plied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Suddenly  she  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  so  happy  in  having  made  the  change 
that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  go  in  to  where  my  machine 
is  and  sit  down  and  have  a  good  cry.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Fred.  “Tears  frequently  relieve  one's 
pent-up  feelings,  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  it  is  best  to 
be  cheerful  and  congratulate  yourself  that  vou  are  now 
where  you  will  be  protected  from  intrusion  or  anv  kind  of 
annoyance.” 


”  and 


“That's  what  makes  me  wnut  to  cry,  Mr.  Fearnot 
with  that  she  ran  into  the  rear  room  and  burst  into 

They  were  tears  of  joy.  She  was  so  rejoiced,  so  relieved 
that  she  was  really  happy. 


oars. 
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“Poor  girl,”  $ 
stances  caused  h 


aid  Fred,  “I've  no  doubt  that  her  circum- 
er  to  hold  onto  that  place  as  long  as  she 


did  for  the  pay.” 

He  went  into  Middleton's  office  and  found  that  broker 
o:ir,  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  went  to  Miss  Flourney  and 
tOid  her  that  Miss  Crane  had  taken  the  room  in  the  rear 
of  his  office  and  now  s'he  was  having  a  good  cry. 

“Oh,  my,  what  is  she  crying  about?” 


“I  think  that  she  feels  greatly  relieved  in  getting  out 
of  the  office  that  she  has  been  working  in.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that.  She  has  been  greatly  an¬ 
noyed.” 


“Xow,  look  here,”  said  Fred.  ‘‘I  am  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  is  financially  embarrassed.  Take  this  ten- 
dollar  bill,  go  in  there  and  make  her  take  it  as  a  loan  from 
you.  It  would  be  rather  indelicate  for  me  to  offer  it  to  her, 
for  I  never  spoke  to  her  before  to-day,”  and  with  that  the 
girl  took  the  money  and  went  into  the  other  room. 

The  two  girls  hugged  and  kissed,  and  Fred  heard  a  good 
deal  of  crying,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  talking  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone. 

Miss  Flournoy  remained  with  her  for  upwards  of  a  half 
hour,  and  as  she  came  through  Fred’s  office  to  return  to 
Middleton's  she  whispered  to  him  that  she  needed  the 
money  and  had  taken  it.  Fred  bowed  and  she  passed  on 
through. 

Miss  Flournoy  lived  over  in  Brooklyn,  too,  so  the  two 
girls  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going  home  together 
every  day,  so  when  business  for  the  day  was  over  the  two 
girls  went  out  together  and  hurried  down  to  the  Wall 
street  ferry,  both  very  nervous  for  fear  of  meeting  the 
young  broker  for  whom  she  had  been  working.  ^ 

The  next  morning  she  reached  the  office  nearly  a  half 
hour  before  Fred  did. 

She  told  Miss  Flournoy  that  she  was  going  to  do  so  so 
that  she  would  be  sure  not  to  meet  young  Conway. 

Miss  Flournoy  said  that  she  would  get  down  earlier,  too, 
and  see  that  she  got  into  the  office  all  right. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  visited  several  brokers  and  can¬ 
vassed  for  typewriting  for  a  }roung  lady  in  their  office,  who 
nee'oed  fne  work  very  much.  They  found  one  broker  whose 
typewriter  was  going  to  leave  that  very  day  because  she  was 
to  marrv  the  next  week,  and  he  said  that  she  could  have 
all  of  his  work,  enough  to  keep  her  quite  busy. 

“But  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked.  “Haven’t 
you  got.  work  enough  to  keep  her  busy?” 

“Xo,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  not  licensed  brokers;  we 
only  buy  and  sell  for  ourselves,  and  don’t  do  a  brokerage 
business  at  all.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  employ  her  for?” 

“That’s  a  fair  question,”  said  Fred.  “The  girl  was 
looking  for  a  place,  and  I  told  her  that  I  couldn’t  give  her 
work  enough  to  pav  her  car  fare,  and  then  she  wanted  to 
’  now  jf  t  iet  her  put  her  machine  in  the  rear  room 

of  our  office  and  canvass  for  work.  Xow,  you  understand 
whv  -he  is  there.” 


“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “She  claims  to  be  one  of  the  best.” 

“All  right.  I'll  send  work  in  there  soon  after  my  mail 
comes  in,  and  I  can  keep  her  pretty  busy  if  she  can  do 
intelligent  work.” 

When  Fred  went  back  and  told  her  that  he  had  se¬ 
cured  the  work  of  a  very  busy  old  broker  for  her  she  was 
very  happy. 

By  and  by  the  old  broker  came  in  with  some  thirty  or 
forty  letters  to  be  typewritten  and  others  to  be  answered. 

Fred  showed  him  into  the  rear  room,  and  pretty  soon 
he  heard  the  machine  fairly  whirring.  About  a  half  hour 
afterward  Broker  Conway,  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm 
for  whom  the  girl  had  been  working,  came  in  and  bowed 
very  politely  to  Fred  and  asked  him  if  Miss  Crane  was 
working  in  his  office. 

“Yes,  sir,  she  is.  She  has  secured  a  good  deal  of  work, 
and  you  can  now  hear  her  machine  clicking,  with  the  bro¬ 
ker  alongside  of  her  inspecting  her  work  and  occasionally 
dictating;  so  she  can’t  be  interrupted  just  now.” 

“Well,  I  would  like  to  see  her  very  much.” 

“Mr.  Conway,  she  requested  me  not  to  let  anyone  inter¬ 
rupt  her  while  she  was  at  work.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir.  I  will  not  intrude,  but  I  will  drop 
in  again,”  and  with  that  he  bowed  very  politely  and  Fred 
was  as  polite  in  his  bow  himself. 

The  old  broker,  whose  name  was  Watson,  remained  there 
for  one  hour  with  her,  and  when  he  came  out  he  brought 
with  him  quite  a  lot  of  finished  work,  and  as  he  passed 
Fred’s  desk  he  remarked : 

“She’s  a  most  excellent  typewriter,  sir.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  She  needs  the  work  badly,  so  send  in 
all  that  you  want  done  and  that  of  other  friends,  too,  whom 
you  can  influence.” 

As  soon  as  the  old  broker  had  passed  out  Fred  went 
inside  and  told  Miss  Crane  that  Conway  had  called  in  to 
see  her  and  that  he  had  turned  him  down  on  the  plea  that 
she  was  very  busy,  and  was  then  working  for  an  old  broker 
who  was  sitting  by  and  dictating. 

“He  then  bowed  and  went  out,  saying  that  he  would  call 
again.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  do  for  heaven’s  sake,  keep  him  out 
if  you  can.  Just  tell  him  any  story  that  your  conscience  will 
permit  you  to  do.” 

’  “Misfi  Crane,  you’d  better  take  my  advice,”  said  Fred. 
“Have  an  interview  with  him  and  tell  him  that  you  don’t 
wish  him  to  call  on  you  again ;  then  Olcott  and  1  will  see 
to  it  that  he  doesn’t  annoy  you  any  further,  at  least  not 
here  in  this  office.” 

She  was  so  nervous  that  she  wrnng  her  hands  and  said 
that  she  would  almost  rather  die  than  to  see  him. 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  said  Fred,  “you  have  no  cause 
whatever  to  be  nervous,  for  I  will  protect  you  ns  I  would  a 
sister.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  speak  to  him  just  as  you  feel; 
for,  knowing  that  T  am  right  here  at  my  desk  within  easy 
call,  he  will  certainly  be  very  careful  in  what  he  says.” 

She  was  standing  by  Fred’s  desk,  for  she  had  followed 
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him  into  his  front  office,  and  while  she  was  talking  the  door 
opened  and  Conway  came  in. 

Fred  heard  the  girl  catch  her  breath.  He  bowed  as 
deferentially  as  if  she  were  a  queen,  and  said: 

“Miss  Crane,  I  wish  to  see  you  alone  for  a  few  minutes.” 

Fred  expected  her  to  invite  him  into  where  her  machine 
was;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  replied: 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Conway,  but  I  prefer  that  what  you 
have  to  say  to  me  Mr.  Fearnot  shall  hear.  I  have  left 
your  employ  without  saying  anything  to  you  about  it,  and 
I  really  do  hope  that  you  will  never  call  on  me  again.  That 
is  all  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  never 
have  to  speak  another  word  to  you  so  long  as  I  live.” 

The  young  man  was  a  stalwart  fellow'  six  feet  tall  and 
weighing  pretty  close  onto  two  hundred  pounds.  His  face 
flushed  when  Fred  turned  and  looked  at  him  after  hearing 
what  the  girl  had  said. 

He  began  an  expostulation.  Then  Fred  spoke  up  and 
said : 

“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Conway,  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  have 
nothing  to  say  after  having  heard  what  Miss  Crane  has 
just  said,  for  I  think  it  should  be  sufficient  for  any  gentle^ 

man.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Conwa}',  “but  it  strikes  me  that  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“It  is  the  duty  of  every  gentleman  to  protect  a  lady  wTho 
wishes  to  be  rid  of  any  annoyance.  She  has  expressed  her 
wishes  in  no  uncertain  words,  and  it’s  the  duty  of  a  gentle* 
man  to  respect  them.” 

“It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  you  are  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  gentleman  in  this  matter,”  said  Conway. 

With  that  Fred  sprang  up  from  his  seat  and,  looking  at 
Miss  Crane,  said : 

“Please  go  to  your  desk,  Miss  Crane.” 

She  turned  quickly  and  -pulled  the  door  to  behind  her. 
Fred  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  so  did  Conway. 
They  both  faced  each  other,  and  Fred  said: 

“Mr.  Conway,  you  cannot  annoy  that  young  lady  w'hile 
I  am  around  to  protect  her.  I  suggest  that  you  don't  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so.  As  a  gentleman  you  have  no  other  course 
to  follow  but  to  cease  annoying  her.” 

“Pardon  me,  but  I  have  never  annoyed  her.” 

“We  can't  discuss  that,  sir.  What  she  said  to  you  in  my 
presence  is  enough  for  me  and  should  be  enough  for  you 
to  know.  A  ou  are  at  liberty  to  come  in'  and  see  Mr.  Olcott 
or  myself,  but  under  no  circumstances  can  you  annoy  Miss 
Crane.” 

The  stalwart  young  man  looked  at  Fred,  and  had  he  not 
known  him  as  one  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  country  he 
certainly  would  have  attacked  him,  but  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  reputation,  hence  he  dared  do  northing 
or  say  anything  that  would  provoke  a  personal  difficult}', 
so  he  picked  up  hi6  hat  from  the  desk  on  which  he  had  laid 
it.  made  an  extremely  civil  bow  and  said: 

“I  bid  you  good-day,  sir.” 

“Good-day,  sir,”  said  Fred,  and  with  that  they  parted. 


No  sooner  had  the  front  door  shut  than  Miss  Crane 
dashed  out  frorrj  the  rear  room  and  said: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart;  but  do,  for  my  sake,  avoid  having  any  trouble  with 
Mr.  Conway,  for  he  is  a  large,  strong  man,  and  they  call 
him  an  athlete.” 

Fred  smiled  and  said: 

“My  dear  Miss  Crane,  1  am  something  of  an  athlete  my¬ 
self.  I  can  take1  that  big  fellow  and  stand  him  on  his  head, 
and  so  can  Terry  Olcott;  but  neither  of  us  will  have  any 
trouble  with  him  unless  he  forces  it  upon  us,  and  in  that 
case  the  trouble  will  be  his,  and  not  ours.  Don't  let  any¬ 
thing  worry  you  whatever,  so  far  as  that  fellow  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  don’t  think  he  will  ever  call  in  here  again.” 

She  smiled,  thanked  him  and  went  back  to  her  machine  • 
and  resumed  the  work  that  she  was  engaged  in. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  Miss  Crane  was  kept 
very  busy  at  her  machine,  not  only  by  the  old  broker,  but 
several  others  sent  in  work  to  her  as  the  result  of  Terry's 
and  Fred’s  canvassing  among  the  offices  foT  her.  She  was 
very  happy  over  her  good  fortune,  as  Broker  Conway  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  During  the  time  she  regained 
her  spirits  to  a  marked  degree.  She  brought  her  lunch  with 
her  to  the  office  every  day,  and  she  and  Miss  Flournoy,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  out  to  a  restaurant,  lunched  quietly  together 
either  in  Fred’s  office  or  in  Middleton’s. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  she  found  that  she  had  earned 
more  money  than  in  any  one  week  for  months  before.  She 
offered  to  return  the  ten.  dollars  to  Middleton’s  typewriter, 
but  the  latter  told  her  to  wait  until  she  had  gotten  a  little 
ahead  financially,  and  would  take  only  one  dollar  of  it. 

When  she  started  for  home  she  found  Conwav  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  she  suspected  that  she  would 
be  a  victim  of  his  attention  all  the  way  down  to  the  ferry, 
if  not  further.  She  suddenly  stopped  and  ran,  back  to  the 
office.  Terrv  was  still  there,  while  Fred  and  Middleton 
were  having  a  private  consultation  in  the  latter's  office. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Olcott,”  said  she,  her  face  white  as  a  sheet, 
“what  in  the  world  am  I  to  do,  for  Mr.  Conway  is  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  I  am  afraid  to  go  down  whije_ 
he  is  there.”  — 

“Why,  just  wait  until  he  goes  away.  He  won't  stand 
there  all  day  and  all  night.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  waiting  for  me,” 

“Well,  wait,  a  little  while,  and  if  he  doesn't  leave  I'll  co 

-  ...  V. 

down  to  the  ferrv  with  you.” 

She  sat  down  and  waited  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
she  asked  Jack  to  please  go  down  and  see  if  fie  was  still 
there.  Jack  did  so,  and  came  back  with  the  report  that 
he  was  still  standing  there  talking  to  another  broker. 

On  that  she  became  greatlv  agitated. 

O  v  Cl* 

“Come  on."  said  Terrv,  “I'll  walk  down  to  the  ferrr 
with  you,  but  what  has  become  of  Miss  Flournov.  vou  and 
she  generally  go  home  together." 

“Oh,  she  went  home  upward  of  on  hour  ago,  ha  vine  fin¬ 
ished  her  work  for  the  day*'” 
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lorry  put  on  his  hat  and  a  light  overcoat  and  they  went 
down  together. 

Conway  and  another  broker  were  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  they  had  to  make  way  for  them  as  they  came 

down. 

Terry  saw  that  the  girl  was  greatly  agitated,  so  just  as 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  tendered  his  arm  to 
her;  she  took  it  quickly  and  down  the  street  they  went  to¬ 
gether. 

Conway  stood  glaring  after  them  like  one  puzzled  beyond 
expression.  Then  he  turned  and  walked  away  up  toward 

Broadway. 

When  Terry  and  Miss  Crane  reached  the  ferry  they  both 
stopped  and  looked  around  to  see  if  he  were  following,  but 
they  saw  nothing  of  him,  so  she  thanked  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  hurried  on  to  the  boat. 

Terry  returned  up  Wall  street,  and  finally  hurried  up¬ 
town. 

The  next  day  the  young  lady  reached  the  office  before 
Conway  came  downtown,  and  she  w*as  busy  at  work  long 
before  Conway's  office  opened.  He  seemed  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  talk  with  her,  for  the  same  thing  happened 
at  the  end  of  the  business  for  the  day. 

Terry  had  to  hurry  uptown,  so  Fred  was  left  to  escort 
her  to  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street,  but  again  she 
waited  in  the  office,  hoping  that  Conway  would  leave.  All 
the  brokers  in  the  building  had  already  gone,  as  well  as 
the  clerks. 

Miss  Flournoy  told  Miss  Crane  that  she  would  wait  for 
her  at  the  ferry. 

“Jack,  you'll  have  to  wait  and  shut  up  the  office,  while 
I  go  down  to  the  foot  of  the  street  with  Miss  Crane.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 

Middleton  and  his  boy  and  typewriter  had  all  three  left 
the  office  and  the  connecting  door  between  his  and  Fred’s 
offices  was  locked. 

When  Jack  found  himself  left  alone  he  went  into  the 
rear  room  of  Fred's  office,  and  in  the  little  enclosure  where 
the  telephone  was  kept  he  picked  up  a  pair  of  dumb-bells 
and  began  exercising  with  them. 

he  frequently  did  while  off  duty.  The  partition 
door  which  opened  into  Miss  Crane’s  room  was  shut,  but 
after  he  had  been  exercising  about  five,  maybe  ten  minutes, 
he  heard  somebody  enter  the  front  office  from  the  corridor, 
and  he  thought  it  was  Fred,  who  had  dropped  in  on  his 
way  back  from  the  Wall  street  ferry. 

Then  he  heard  someone  walking  across  the  room  which 

-ounded  somewhat  different  from  the  walk  of  either  Fred 

. 

or  Terry,  and  he  stopped  and  listened. 

Then  he  heard  two  voices  speaking  in  rather  low  tones. 
He  knew  then  that  two  strangers  were  in  the  room,  and 
he  stepped  forward  to  open  the  door  leading  into  Fred's 
office.  There  he  saw  two  men,  entire  strangers  to  him.  He 
had  never  seen  either  one  of  them  before.  They  both 
looked  at  him  inquiringly.  Then  one  of  them  said: 

“Hello,  who  are  you?” 

“7’rn  Jack,  the  office  boy,”  he  replied. 


“Well,  Jack,  we  are  sent  here  to  do  some  repairs  on  the 
safe.” 

“That's  all  right,  sir,”  said  Jack,  but  he  was  rather  sus¬ 
picious.  He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  the 
big  iron  safe  in  the  corner  of  the  office,  for  had  there  been 
he  would  have  heard  of  it.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
stared  at  them.  They  both’  passed  into  Miss  Crane’s  room 
and  were  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  Jack 
stepped  to  the  front  door,  and  with  the  intention  of  open¬ 
ing  it  and  going  downstairs  to  see  the  janitor  and  consult 
with  him  about  whether  or  not  Mr.  Fearnot  had  notified  • 
him  that  safe  repairers  were  to  come  and  work  in  the  office 
after  business  hours.  He  found  that  the  door  was  locked 
and  the  key  gone.  :  • 

The  next  instant  both  the  strangers  emerged  from  the 
typewriter’s  room,  each  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
concealing  it  almost  entirely  from  view. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  THE  OFFICE  BOY  CAPTURE  TWO  BURGLARS. 

When  Jack  saw  the  handkerchiefs  over  the  faces  of  the 
two  strangers  he  instantly  surmised  that  they  were  a  pair 
of  burglars  who  had  come  to  rob  the  office,  perhaps  the 
safe.  He  knew  that  ordinarily  there  was  very  little  money 
kept  in  the  safe,  but  he  also  knew  that  the  day  before  about 
five  thousand  dollars  had  been  deposited  in  it,  because  at 
the  time  the  banks  were  closed,  and  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  its  having  been  taken  out  that  morning  and  transferred 
to  the  bank. 

Two  holes  had  been  cut  in  the  handkerchiefs  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  strangers  to  answer  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  wearers  to  see. 

•  . . •  ,  •  •  ■  \  '  '  . 

Jack  stared  at  them  and  they  returned  his  gaze  silently 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  one  of  them  said: 

“Jack,  you  understand,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  you  are  burglars;  but  you  can’t  rob  this  office  as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  put  up  a  fight,”  and  with  that  he 
seized  the  chair  that  he  had  been  sitting  in,  and  one  of 
them  drew  a  revolver,  aimed  at  him  and  told  him  to  drop 
the  chair. 

.  ......  -  .*  •  j  < 

Now,  Jack  was  quick-witted.  He  knew  that,  the  man 
wouldn’t  fire  and  thus  attract  the.  attention  of  the  janitor 
and  the  few  people  that  might  be  in  the  building,  so  he 
said : 

“Not  on  your  life,  sir.” 

He  sprang  forward  and  brought  the  chair  down  on  the 
head  of  the  man  with  the  revolver,  but  the  fellow  bent  for¬ 
ward  and  the  bulk  of  the  blow  landed  on  his  shoulders. 
The  blow,  however,  sent  the  fellow  rolling  on  the  floor  and 
his  partner  at  once  rushed  at  Jack  and  wrested  the  chair 
from  him,  but  not  without  a  pretty  severe  struggle. 

They  were  both  strong,  able-bodied  men ;  but  Jack  gave 
them  more  trouble  than  they  had  bargained  for.  Once  Jack 


oo 
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gave  a  yell  of  alarm  and  one  of  them  clutched  him  by  the 
throat  and  shut  off  his  voice  entirely. 

The  villains  didn't  wish  to  commit  murder,  so  one  of 
them  held  Jack  by  the  throat  while  the  other  used  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  make  a  gag  of  it.  He  drew  it  across  his 
mouth  and  tied  it  hard  and  fast  back  of  his  head. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  was  struggling  to  free  himself,  and  the 
two  burglars  found  him  to  be  the  most  unmanageable  boy 
they  had  ever  tackled. 

He  couldn't  turn  around  to  strike  the  man  that  was  be¬ 
hind  him,  so  he  used  his  elbows,  striking  backward,  and  , 
the  blow  landed  against  the  upper  part  of  his  stomach  with 
such  force  as  to  cause  the  fellow  to  grunt,  groan  and  then 
swear;  but  he  tied  the  gag  hard  and  fast,  and  then  they 
made  an  effort  to  fasten  his  hands  behind  him  so  as  to 
render  him  completely  helpless,  but  the  way  he  handled 
his  fists  and  kicked  with  his  feet  showed  that  he  was  a  born 
fighter.  It  took  them  fully  ten  minutes  to  render  him 
harmless,  and  by  that  time  their  shins  were  very  sore  and 
each  of  them  had  a  black  eye  in  the  bargain. 

One  of  them  suggested  that  they  kill  him,  but  the  other 
said : 

“No,  that  wouldn't  do.  We  are  running  a  great  risk  as 
it  is,  and  I  don’t  care  to  take  a  seat  in  the  electric  chair.” 

When  they  had  Jack  bound  hard  and  fast  and  gagged 
so  that  he  couldn't  make  any  noise  other  than  a  groan, 
they  left  him  lying  on  the  floor,  while  one  of  them  produced 
a  few  burglar’s  tools  and  began  examining  the  big  iron 
safe. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  knock  on  the  front  door,  and  the 
burglars  stood  still  and  listened.  v 

Then  there  came  another  knock  and  a  voice  was  heard 
calling: 

i  “Jack,  Jack!"  and  Jack  recognized  Fred's  voice. 

Jack  tried  in  vain  to  make  a  noise  that  Fred  would  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

He  kicked  on  the  floor  with  his  heels  as  he  lay  there. 
Evidently  Fred  understood  from  that  that  he  was  still  in 
the  room.  It  was  impossible  for  Jack  to  get  up  on  his  feet. 

One  of  the  burglars  reached  over  and  seized  Jack  by  the 
throat,  hissing  at  him : 

“Keep  still,  or  I'll  shut  off  your  wind  forever.” 

Satisfied,  though,  that  somebody  was  in  the  room,  Fred 
again  knocked  on  the  door  and  again  called : 

“Jack,  Jack!  Open  the  door!” 

Jack  again  kicked  on  the  floor,  notwithstanding  the  burg¬ 
lar  was  threatening  to  choke  him  to  death. 

The  burglar  did  choke  him,  but  the  indomitable  boy  con¬ 
tinued  to  kick  for  all  that  he  was  worth  and  squirmed  about 
with  such  vigor  that  he  managed  to  land  a  foot  square  in 
the  face  of  the  one  who  was  choking  him.  It  was  a  difficult 
feat,  to  perform,  but  Jack  as  a  newsboy  had  learned  to  do 
considerable  work  in  the  line  of  &  contortionist. 

Satisfied  that  something  was  wrong,  Fred  stepped  back 
more  than  halfway  across  the  corridor  and  then  rushed 
against  the  door  with  all  his  might  and  the  lock  gave  way. 
The  door  flew  open  and  Fred  found  himself  confronting 


two  masked  men  and  Jack  bound  and  gagged  lying  help¬ 
less  on  the  floor. 

Fearnot’s  sudden  entrance  surprised  the  villains, 

Fred  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and,  without  ut¬ 
tering  a  word,  sprang  upon  them,  and  a  most  terrific  fight 
ensued.  * 

Jack  tugged  at  his  bonds  and  his  hands  became  loorened, 
as  they  were  insecurely  tied,  and  with  the  gag  still  on 
him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  attacked  one  of  the  villains 
with  the  fury  of  a  tiger. 

The  one  that  Fred  was  struggling  with  was  a  very  strong 
man,  and  Fred  judged  that  the  other  was  equally  so.  He 
did  his  best  to  knock  the  fellow  senseless  so  that  he  could 
go  to  Jack’s  assistance,  for  he  saw  that  the  fellow  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  boy,  but  the  latter  held  onto  him 
like  grim  death. 

Suddenly  Fred  succeeded  in  landing  a  blow  on  the  burg¬ 
lar's  neck,  and  down  he  dropped  like  a  dead  man.  At  the 
same  time  the  other  burglar  was  struggling  with  Jack,  and 
Fred  noticed  that  be  was  simply  trying  to  get  away,  but 
he  couldn’t  succeed  with  a  boy  like  J ack  clinging  to  him. 

In  the  struggle  a  club  had  fallen  from  the  pocket  of  one 
of  them,  such  a  club  as  burglars  use.  Jack  happened  to 
see  it,  and  he  stooped,  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  with  all 
his  might  down  on  the  burglar  with  whom  he  was  strug¬ 
gling,  and  down  he  dropped,  stunned  to  unconsciousness. 

“Very  good,  Jack,”  said  Fred.  “Now  let  me  take  that 
gag  off  of  you,”  and  he  stepped  behind  the  boy  and  untied 
the  handkerchief,  which  had  been  tied  so  tightly  as  to  force 
blood  from  his  lips. 

“Push  that  door  to,  there.  Jack,”  said  Fred,  and  while 
Jack  obeyed  the  order  Fred  proceeded  to  tie  the  two  men’s 
hands  behind  their  backs.  Then  he  sent  Jack  downstairs 
after  a  policeman.  The  street  was  pretty  well  deserted. 
Jack  found  an  officer  and  returned  with  him. 

Fred  explained  to  him  what  had  happened.  The  officer 
took  off  the  handkerchiefs  and  put  on  handcuffs  in  place 
of  them,  but  the  two  fellows  laid  so  still  that  the  officer 
'asked : 

“What  did  you  do  to  them?”  •  \ 

“Well,  that  fellow  I  hit  on  the  neck  with  my  ffst,'^LnTr'“ 
down  he  dropped.  He'll  come  to  in  a  minute  or  two.  This 
other  one  Jack  hit  with  that  club  you  see  lying  there.” 

“Well,  that  may  settle  him,”  said  the  officer. 

Fred  knelt  down  by  him  and  felt  the  spot  where  the  club 
had  hit  and  said: 

“No,  officer,  his  skull  is  swelling  up  pretty  fast,  and  he'll  , 
soon  have  a  lump  there  nearly  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg.” 

The  officer  sent  for  an  ambulance,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  was  in  front  of  the  building.  The  two  prisoners  were 
put  into.it  and  taken  around  to  the  police  station. 

Then  the  janitor  was  called  in.  The  lock  on  the  office 
door  had  been  broken,  but  a  temporary  fastening  was  ap¬ 
plied  which  made  it  safe  for  the  night,  and  thou  a  lock¬ 
smith  was  notified  bv  phone  to  come  down  early  the  next 
morning  and  repair  {he  damage. 
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“Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I  feel  hurt  all  over;  but  I  guess  I 
haven't  got  any  broken  bones.  My  throat  and  neck  feel 
awful  sore,  for  they  seemed  determined  to  choke  me  to 
death,  and  I  guess  they  would  have  done  so  if  you  hadn’t 
come  in  when  you  did." 

Of  course,  that  night  Fred  told  the  entire  story  to  Terry, 
and  he  declared  that  he  never  saw  more  courage  and  savage 
determination  in  any  bov  or  man  in  his  life  than  Jack  had 

%  v 

displayed  in  his  fight  with  that  burglar. 

‘‘We  want  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  him  to-morrow,  Terry.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

The  next  morning  it  was  in  the  papers.  The  night  re¬ 
porters  had  not  gotten  it  exactly  right,  but  still  in  the  main 
it  was  all  true.  The  police  had  learned  who  the  two  burg¬ 
lars  were,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  police  had  been  look¬ 
ing  for  them  for  some  time  for  crimes  committed  in  an¬ 
other  city  in  the  middle  West. 

The  policemen  had  told  the  reporter  all  about  the  tre¬ 
mendous  fight  that  Jack,  the  office  boy,  had  put  up,  and 
how  he  assisted  in  their  capture  when  Fearnot  burst  in 
the  door  of  the  room  and  made  an  attack  on  them. 

Of  course,  all  that  morning  nearly  half  the  brokers  in 
Wall  street  called  at  Fred's  office  to  see  the  boy,  the  broken 
Jpck  and  the  scar  on  the  safe  where  the  burglar  had  just 
begun  boring  into  it,  and  to  hear  the  story  from  Fred’s  own 
lips. 

Terry  opened  the  safe  and  took  out  one  hundred  dollars, 
and,  handing  it  to  J ack,  said : 

“There,  Jack,  my  boy,  that  is  for  you,  and  later  on 
there'll  be  more  coming.” 

“  Good  Lord,  Mr.  Olcott,  this  is  enough !”  and  J  ack 
counted  over  the  ten  ten-dollar  bills  and  stuffed  them  into 
hi$  pocket. 

Now,  Jack  hadn't  said  a  word  to  his  mother  about  the 
matter  when  he  went  home.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  in 
the  papers,  and  he  preferred  to  let  her  and  all  her  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  tenement  building  get  the  news  from  them. 

Yearly  every  broker  who  called  at  the  office  shook  hands 
with  Jack  and  called  him  a  brave  boy. 

-lunch-time  Jack  went  down  on  Wall  street,  crossed 
over  to  Nassau,  entered  the  Nassau  Street  Bank  and,  going 
up  to  the  cashier's  window,  said: 

“Mr.  Cashier,  I  am  Fred  Fearnot’s  office  boy.  I’ve  got 
a  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket  with  which  T  want  to  buy 
ten  shares  of  D.  &  J.  stock  on  margins.  Will  you  buy  it 
forme?”  *  x 

“Whv,  yes,  of  course,  Jack.  How  are  you  feeling  after 
that  little  racket  of  yesterday  afternoon?” 

“I'm  all  right,  sir.  That  little  racket  is  what  got  me 
this  hundred  dollars.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  speculate  with  it  right  away,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir,  if  the  bank  doesn’t  euchre  me  out  of  it.” 

It  so  happened  that  D.  &.  J.  shares  were  being  cornered 
by  a  syndicate  at  that  particular  time,  but  it  was  a  rising 

-dock  before  then. 

Jack  hadn’t  heard  a  word  about  any  syndicate  corner¬ 
ing  it. 


The  cashier  told  Jack  that  the  shares  would  be  bought 
immediately  and  that  the  price  that  would  be  paid  for  them 
would  be  seventy-five,  as  that  was  the  latest  quotation  from 
the  stock  market. 

When  he  returned  to  the  office  he  was  sent  out  on  an 
errand  by  Terry,  and  was  gone  about  a  half  hour. 

“What  kept  you  so  long,  Jack?”  Terry  asked. 

“Mr.  Olcott,  there  were  several  brokers  in  the  office  when 
I  delivered  the  note,  and  they  held  me  there  talking.” 

“Well,  it’s  no  matter.  No  harm  has  been  done.” 

That  evening  when  Jack  went  home  he  found  that  some 
neighbor  had  brought  in  an  afternoon  paper  containing  the 
story  of  how  Olcott  had  rewarded  him  with  one  hundred 
dollars  for  his  courage  and  assistance  in  capturing  the  burg¬ 
lars. 

“Jack,  this  paper  says  that  Mr.  Olcott  gave  you  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  this  morning,  is  that  true?” 

“Yes,  mother,  and  he  said  that  there  would  be  more  com¬ 
ing.  How  much  more  I  don’t  know.” 

“Jack,  are  you  carrying  that  money  around  with  you  in 
your  pocket?” 

“No,  mother,  I  put  it  in  a  bank  right  away.  Down  in 
Wall  street  a  man  or  boy  isn’t  considered  respectable  who 
doesn't  keep  money  in  the  bank.  That  is  just  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  If  you  want  any  I’ll  give  you  a  check.” 

She  laughed  and  said : 

“  Jack,  when  I  want  money  you  bring  it  here  to  me. 
Don’t  }rou  go  to  sending  me  trotting  downtown  with  a 
check.”  . 

“Well,  all  right,  mother.  Do  you  want  any  money  now  ?” 

“Well,  I  think  that  you’d  better  give  me  all  that  hundred 
dollars  and  let  me  put  it  in  a  savings  bank  for  a  rainy  day.” 

“Mother,  it’s  in  a  mighty  good  bank  now,”  said  Jack, 
“and  you  had  better  let  it  stay  there,  for  the  present,  at 
least.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  draw  any  of  it  out,  will  you,  Jack?” 

“Not  a  penny,  mother.  You  know  that  they  have  raised 
my  salary  and  I’m  getting  eight  dollars  a  week  now  instead 
of  six,  so  we’ll  just  let  that  money  stay  in  the  bank  and 
I’ll  bring  home  the  eight  dollars  to  you  every  Saturday.” 

“Jack,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  those  two  burg¬ 
lars?” 

“Why,  they  are  going  to  send  them  up  the  river,  mother, 
and  they  will  probably  get  an  eight  or  ten  years’  term." 

That  evening  Katy  Malone  and  two  other  young  girls 
came  in  and  sat  with  the  Widow  Cameron  until  bedtime. 
They  wanted  to  hear  Jack  tell  the  story  of  his  brave  fight 
with  the  two  burglars. 

Jack  had  a  most  interesting  way  of  telling  a  good  story 
without  doing  any  bragging  on  himself,  and  now  that  his 
name  had  been  in  all  the  papers  of  the  big  city  they  looked 
upon  him  as  a  most  famous  young  man,  and  they  felt  proud 
of  his  acquaintance. 

Another  week  passed  and  the  stock  which  he  had  bought 
at  seventy-five  went  up  to  ninety-five,  and  then  he  sold, 
making  a  clean  profit  of  twenty  dollars  a  share.  He  then 
drew  out  the  hundred  dollars  to  take  home  and  give  to  his 
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mother  in  order  to  shut  the  mouths  of  the  other  women  in 
the  tenement.  He  had  left  two  hundred  dollars  profit  in 
the  bank,  but  that  he  didn't  let  his  mother  know  anything 
about. 

She  took  the  money  and  hurried  off  to  the  savings  bank 
and  deposited  it  to  her  credit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OFFICE  BOY;S  SPECULATIONS. 

By  giving  the  hundred  dollars  to  his  mother  Jack  had 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  families  in  the  tenement.  He  knew 
that  he  could  never  close  their  mouths  in  any  other  way. 
His  mother  had  conlidence  in  him,  but  none  of  the  others 
had,  for  they  believed  that  his  wild  career  on  the  street  as 
a  newsboy  had  done  him  much  harm  from  a  moral  stand¬ 
point,  for  it  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence  for  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  battles  with  bootblacks  and  newsboys ;  but  a  great 
change*  had  come  over  him  since  he  entered  Wall  street  as 
an  office  boy. 

What  he  had  done  when  the  burglars  were  arrested  in 
Fearnot's  office  the  old  gossips  in  his  tenement  believed 
was  simply  in  line  with  his  natural  disposition  to  fight. 
They  would  say: 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  brave  enough.  He's  like  a  bulldog,  ready 
to  fight  at  any  time.  His  mother  is  wise  in  making  him 
give  up  his  salary  every  week  and.  thus  enable  her  to  live 
better  without  working  herself  to  death,  and  now  that  she 
has  gotten  that  hundred  dollars  from  him  it.  is  safe.  What 
right  has  a  boy  of  his  age  to  have  so  much  money  at  his 
command,  anyway  ?.  He  is  sure  to  yield  to  temptation  some 
day,  and  away  it  will  all  go.” 

Such  talk  as  that  had  made  all  the  young  people  in  the 
big  tenement  suspicious  of  Jack,  but  pretty  Katy  Malone 
had  faith  in  him.  She  insisted  that  Jack  was  all  right; 
that  he  was  better  to  his  mother  than  any  other  boy  in  the 
entire  building ;  that  out  of  his  eight  dollars  a  week  he  gave 
her  seven,  reserving  only  one  dollar  for  carfare  and  other 
uses. 

Katy's  parents  had  seven  children  in  all,  of  whom  she 
was  the  eldest.  Her  father  was  a  truckman,  and  his  earn¬ 
ings  were  never  over  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  hence  the  mother 
had  to  figure  close  in  her  expenditures.  With  so  many 
children  to  feed  and  clothe  she  was  fdrced  to  buv  only  the 
cheapest  but  wholesome  food  that  could  be  found  in  the 
market.  She  had  a  good  common  school  education,  and  one 
evening  she  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  position  that  she 
could  fill  in  anv  of  the  offices  down  in  Wall  street. 

“No,  Katy,”  said  he,  “all  the  girls  down  there  are  type¬ 
writers.  Tf  you  would  just  study  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing  and  become  an  expert  on  the  machine  I  could  get 
you  a  position.” 

She  went  straight  to  her  father  with  that  story.  He 
shook  his  head,  saying  that  he  didn't  know  how  he  could 


pay  for  her  tuition  while  studying  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  as  it  was  about  all  that  he  could  do  to  save  money 
enough  out  of  his  earnings  to  buy  tobacco  enough  for  hh 
pipe.” 

“Mother,  you  know,”  said  he,  “buys  everything  for  the 
family.  She  buys  my  clothes,  as  well  as  for  the  children.” 

Katy  had  a  cry  over  it,  and  Jack  was  considerably  wor¬ 
ried  about  it.  He  went  to  Miss  Crane  and  told  her  about 
it.  He  offered  to  pay  her  two  dollars  a  week  if  she  would 
teach  Katy  stenography  and  typewriting  until  she  could  do 
such  work  herself. 

“Jack,  Fll  try  to  help  her,”  said  she,  and  with  a  pencil 
she  wrote  down  the  name  of  a  work  on  stenography  and 
told  him  to  get  a  copy  of  that  for  her  and  bring  her  down 
to  the  office  with  him  some  morning  so  she  could  have  a 
talk  with  her  and  show  her  how  to  begin  the  study. 

“Good  gracious.  Miss  Crane,”  said  he,  “she  will  just  be 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.”  . 

“Yes,  and  you  will  be  just  as  happy  yourself.  I  under¬ 
stand.  If  she  is  disposed  to  be  ambitious  .and  is  willing  to 
earn  a  living  for  herself,  when  you  are  nineteen  or  twenty 
you  can  get  married  and  be  happy.”  * 

Jack  blushed;  but  the  next  morning  when  he  came  down 
to  the  office  Katy  wras  with  him,  dressed  in  her  best  clothe  . 
Her  mother  had  kept  a  Sunday  dress  for  her  and  for  all 
of  her  children,  and  they  went  to  church  every  Sunday,  as 
all  good  children  should  do. 

Miss  Crane  took  a  fancy  to  her  at  once.  She  had  an 
extremely  pretty  face,  a  pair  of  honest  blue  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks  and  a  verv  bright  mind. 

“Jack,  just  leave  her  here  with  me,”  said  she,“  and  I'll 
give  her  some  points,  and  she  can  sit  over  in  that  corner  and 
study  the  book.  After  she  gets  the  hang  of  it  she  can*  do 
her  studying  at  home  and  then  come  down  here,  and  if  you 
can  get  an  old  second-hand  machine  she  can  practice  on  it. 
and  she  will  not  be  in  the  way,  for  you  know*  no  one  corner 
back  in  here  except  those  who  have  work  for  me  to  do. 
When  she  gets  far  enough  along  to  write  intelligibly,  why 
she  can  help  me  out  in  some  of  my  work,  and  that  will  be 
all  the  tuition  I  wfill  charge  her.” 

Katy  w*as  so  happy  on  hearing  that  that  she  sprang  up, 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck  and  hugged  and  kissed 
her. 

Of  course,  she  knew  nothing  about  Jack's  paying  Miss 
Crane  for  teaching  her  typewriting,  so  she  went  home  about 
noon  and  told  her  mother  just  what  Miss  Crane  had  said  to. 
her.  She  had  never  been  down  in  Wall  street  before,  and 
it  was  like  a  new  world  to  her. 

That  very  day  Jack  noticed  the  shares  of  J.  &  M.  rising 
rapidly.  He  went  over  to  the  little  bank  on  Nassau  street 
and  ordered  eighteen  shares  bought  for  him,  giving  a  check 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  He  dared  not  draw 
out  all  of  his  money,  as  he  wanted  to  leave  some  to  pay 
Katy's  tuition,  and  as  for  his  salary,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  never  to  fail  to  turn  it  over  to  his  mother  at  the  end 
of  each  week; 

He  bought  J.  d  M.  at  seventy.  There  was  a  little  svndi- 
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0810  mat  was  buying  it  because  of  a  contemplated  absorp¬ 
tion  by  another  road,  and  inside  of  another  week  he  sold 
out  at  eighty-eight.  It  went  up  to  ninety-five,  but  Jack 
reasoned  within  himself  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
hold  on  any  longer.  He  made  eighteen  dollars  a  share  on 
eighteen  shares,  thus  more  than  doubling  his  little  capital. 

The  commission  on  such  a  small  transaction  didn’t 
amount  to  much,  but  he  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  to  his  credit  in  the 
little  bank. 

The  very  day  that  he  sold  out  Terry  happened  to  ask 
him  what  he  had  done  with  his  hundred  dollars. 

“I  gave  it  all  to  mother,  sir.” 

“All  of  it?”  Terry  asked. 

"Yes,  sir;  even’  penny  of  it.” 

“Didn't  keep  out  any  of  it  for  yourself?” 

“ot  a  cent.  We  are  mighty  poor  up  at  the  house. ” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  your  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  this  year?”  . 

“I’ll  have  my  vacations  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
days,  sir.”  ... 

“Are  you  good  at  fishing,  Jack?” 

“Yes,  sir."  A  fish  can’t  smell  the  bait  on  my  hook  with¬ 
out  getting  into  trouble.”  ' 

“All  right.  I  may  want  to  take  you  out  with  me  for  a 
"Week* or  two.  Would  you  like  to  go?” 

“Lord,  sir!'  Will  a  duck  swim?” 

“Well,  mark  it  down  then  that  you  shall  go  along  and 
have  a  good  time,”  he  added. 

Jack  was' in  great  good  humor,  and  that  evening  he  told 
his  mother  that  he  had  been  invited  to  go  out  on  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  with  Mr.  Olcott  some  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  ••  •  •  •  >  • 

“My  goodness,  Jack!  I’ll  be  left  here  all  alone,  then.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  wish  to  have  me  go,  mother,  then  I 

won’t.” 

“How  about  your  salary,  Jack?” 

“Why,  I  guess  that  would  go  on  just  the  same.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  ask  me  to  go  with  him  if  it  cost  me  my 
pay.  He’ll  pay  all  the  expenses  and  maybe  buy  me  a  suit 
^  clothes,  for  the*one  that  they  gave  me  when  I  started 
with  them  I’ve  been  wearing  as  regularly  as  my  own  skin. 
I've  done  my  best  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  good  shape.” 

“Well,  I  hope  so.  I  can  spare  you  if  your  pay  goes  on.” 

Meanwhile,  Jack  was  on  the  lookout  for  other  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  buy  forty 
shares  of  M.  &  0.  stock,  which  a  great  syndicate  was  trying 
to  corner.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  queer  manipula- 
|  non  of  the  stock  on  that  road  and  great  excitement  resulted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  in  it  to  the  tune  of  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  shares. 

When  it  had  gone  up  about  eighteen  dollars  a  share  J ack 
I  heard  Fred  say  to  Terry  that  he  thought  that  it  was  beeom- 
i  'og  dangerous  and  Instructed  Middleton  to  sell  out  their 

I  holdings. 

I  Jack  actually  squirmed  in  his  seat  through  uneasiness. 


They  kept  him  sitting  there  while  he  wanted  them  to  send 
him  out  on  some  errand,  but  nearly  an  hour  passed,  and 
then  Terry  called  for  him  and  he  sprang  up  like  a  bundle 
of  steel  springs. 

He  had  to  run  around  on  Broad  street  with  a  note  to  a 
broker. 

Of  course,  Jack  hurried  around  to  the  little  bank  on 
Nassau  street  and  ordered  a  sale  of  his  holdings  in  M.  &  0. 
shares.  He  knew  that  the  shares  were  sold  within  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  the  order  was  given,  and  he  hurried  back 
to  the  office,  sat  down  and  mentally  calculated  what  his 
forty  shares  had  panned  out  for  him.  He  found  that  he 
had  nearly  doubled  his  four  hundred  dollars;  in  fact,  after 
the  expenses  were  paid  he  had  cleared  up  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  which,  with  his  principal,  gave  him  eleven 
hundred  dollars  to  his  credit  in  the  bank. 

He  whistled  softly  to  himself  and  ejaculated: 

“Bless  us,  I’ve  got  over  a  thousand  dollars,  but  mum’s 
the  word.  Now  let  the  next  deal  come  along  just  as  soon 
as  it  pleases,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

For  some  four  years  past  Jack  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
handling  money  in  small  sums,  nickels,  pennies  and  dimes, 
and  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  calculating  the  value  of 
every  coin.  He  had  studied  economy  in  using  small  sums 
until  he  had  gotten  it  down  fine.  He  now  calculated  on 
what  he  would  do  with  the  hundred, dollars  over  and  above 
the  thousand.  Mentally  he  laid  the  thousand  dollars  aside 
for  speculative  purposes.  The  hundred  he  put  aside  to 
itself  to  draw  upon  for  any  necessities  that  might  arise, 
particularly  Katy’s  tuition,  which  would  be  due  Miss  Crane 
every  week.  He  saw  that  the  typewriter  was  doing  full 
justice  to  Katy,  who  came  down  once  a  week  to  show  what 
progress  she  was  making  and  to  get  new  points. 

One  day  Terry  asked  her  who  the  young  girl  was,  and 
she  said :  ' 

“Mr.  Olcott,  she  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,  whose  parents 
are  very  poor,  and  I  am  teaching  her  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing.  She  is  not  able  to  go  to  a  stenographic  or  type¬ 
writing  school.” 

“So  you  are  teaching  her  gratutiously,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  bless  your  dear  heart,  there  are  mighty  few  young 
ladies  who  would  bother  themselves  that  way.  What  is  the 
girl’s  name  and  where  does  she  live?” 

“Oh,  she  lives  up  in  the  Ninth  ward,  where  Jack  lives, 
and  she  is  a  good  girl.  I’m  very  fond  of  her.  She  has 
agreed  to  work  for  me  after  she  becomes  an  expert,  and 
thus  gradually  repay  me  for  my  trouble  with  her,  so  you 
see  that  I  don’t  deserve  as  much  credit  as  you  are  disposed 
to  give  me.” 

“All  the  same  vou  do  deserve  the  credit.  She  seems  to  be 

V 

an  extremely  bright  girl.” 

“She  is  very  bright,  and  a  remarkably  good  speller.  I 
don’t  believe  that  she  has  yet  passed  her  sixteenth  birth¬ 
day.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Miss  Crane,”  said  Terry,  “promise  me 
that  if  either  you  or  the  girl  become  embarrassed  financially 
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on  account  of  the  work  you  are  doing  for  her  that  you  will 
let  me  know,  and  permit  me  to  make  the  way  smooth  for 
both  of  you.” 

“ ( )h,  thank  vou ;  thank  vou,  sir.  I’ll  be  sure  to  do  that.” 

She  felt  a  little  hit  disposed  at  that  time  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  Jack's  interest  in  the  girl,  but  she  finally 
thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  say  nothing. 

One  day  Jack  overheard  Fred  and  Terry  discussing  a 
certain  stock  that  was  rising,  and  he  heard  them  say  that 
they  believed  it  safe  enough  for  them  to  invest  in,  so  they 
instructed  Middleton  to  buy,  how  much  lie  did  not  hear; 
but  when  he  was  sent  out  on  an  errand  again  he  went  to 
the  little  Nassau  street  f>ank  and  asked  them  to  buy  one 
hundred  shares  of  that  stock  for  him. 

It  was  bought  quickly. 

The  stock  climbed  up  until  there  was  a  gain  of  eight 
dollars  a  share,  and  then  when  he  found  that  Terry  and 
Fred  were  going  to  sell  he  ordered  a  sale  himself,  and  his 
thousand  dollars  had  climbed  up  to  eighteen  hundred,  but 
the  commission  would  reduce  it  to  about  seventeen  hundred, 
and  again  he  whistled. 

The  next  day  being  the  end  of  the  week,  he  paid  Miss 
Crane  two  dollars  for  Katv’s  tuition  just  before  Katy  came 

in.  I 

She  heard  Katv’s  lesson  and  seemed  to  be  highly  gratified 
at  the  progress  that  she  was  making. 

Then  Katy  started  to  return  home. 

“Hold  on,  Katy,”  said  he.  “The  offices  down  here  close 
at  one  o’clock.  Wait  awhile  and  I  can  get  off  and  go  up 
wuth  vou.” 

*  .  .  I 

Katy  assented,  and,  sitting  down,  began  reading  her  les¬ 
son  over,  while  Jack  waited  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  leave 
for  the  day.  ^ 

Thev  were  soon  off,  and  Jack  said: 

V  s 

“Now,  Katy,  I'm  ready  to  go;  and  look  here,  Miss  Crane, 
you  come  along  with  us  until  we  strike  the  nearest  ice 
cream  saloon.  I  want  to  throw  away  ten  cents  each  on  you 
two  young  ladies.” 

It  didn’t  take  them  very  long  to  find  an  ice  cream  parlor 
around  on  Broadway,  and  there  they  each  called  for  their 
favorite  flavors. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Jack  paid  the  bill  with  a  dollar  bill,  and  when  they  went 
out  he  proposed  to  Katy  that  they  walk  down  to  the  ferry 
with  Miss  Crane. 

Katy  agreed  to  that,  and  down  to  the  Wall  street  ferry 
they  all  went.  When  they  saw’  her  on  the  ferrvboat  they 
then  turned  to  walk  hack  up  to  Broadway. 

He  met  Frank  Harley,  who*stood  on  the  side  of  the  curb 
and  glared  at  Katy  as  she  passed. 

.lark  nudged  Katy  and  she  turned  and  looked  at  ITnrlev. 

“Who  is  he.  Jack?”  she  asked. 


“Well,  do  you  recollect  the  story  that  was  published  in 
the  papers  some  time  back  about  three  office  boys  laying  for 
me  in  the  corridor  of  the  office  and  the  big  fight  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ?” 

“Why  yes,  of  course  1  do.” 

“Well,  that  boy  was  the  one  who  engineered  that  little 
circus.” 

Katy  couldn’t  help  turning  and  looking  back  at  Harley. 
Harley  noticed  it,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  Jack  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  that  particular  event,  one  which  he  had 
never  forgotten  and  never  would  forget  as  long  as  he  lived. 

“By  George,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “that  girl  is  a 
beautv,  and  no  mistake.  I  wonder  who  she  is.  I  11  find 
out  or  break  something  in  trying.  I  guess  Broker  Middle- 
ton’s  boy  Joe  can  post  me.” 

A  few  days  later  Harley  knew  all  about  who  she  was  and 
where  she  lived  and  that  she  was  studying  typewriting 
under  Miss  Crane.  He  judged  that  she  was  Jack’s  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  so  he  proceeded  at  once  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  would  do.  He  would  cut  Jack  out  if  he  had  to 
spend  every  penny  of  his  salary  weekly. 

While  being  a  good  talker,  Katy  knew  how  to  keep  her 
mouth  shut  when  occasion  called  for  it.  She  didn't  say 
anything  about  Jack’s  extravagance  in  treating  her  and  her 
teacher  to  ice  cream  down  on  Broadwav. 

t* 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Jack  invited  her  to  visi^ — 
Central  Park  with  him. 

“Why,  Jack,”  said  she,  “that's  entirely  too  far  to  walk, 
and  I  don’t  think  that  yon  ought  to  spend  any  more  money 
after  what  you  spent  yesterday.” 

“Oh,  come  on,”  said  he,  “I'm  a  Wall  street  man  and  you 
are  my  girlt  Other  people  ride  on  the  street  cars,  and  why 
shouldn’t  we?”  t  \ 

She  let  him  have  his  way,  and  up  to  Central  Park  they 
went.  It  was  several  miles  from  the  Nin+h  ward  up  to 
Central  Park,  but  the  fare  was  only  five  cents  apiece.  They 
strolled  all  about  the  park,  frequently  holding  to  each 
other's  hands,  and  happened  to  meet  some  friends  who  lived 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home  ;  so  that  evening  when 
they  returned  to  their  homes  the  talk  was  all  through 
big  tenement  building  that  they  had  bee*  spooning  all  ths 
day  up  in  the  park,  sitting  close  together  on  a  bench  hold¬ 
ing  each  other’s  hands,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  very  next  day  Jack,  when  sent  around  on  an  errand 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  found  that  the  brokers  were  going 
wild  over  L.  k  N.  stock,  and  he  learned  that  it  was  making 
leaps  upward.  It  was  one  of  the  standard  stocks  of  th«'  i 
day,  and  there  were  many  thousands  of  shares  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  so  he  went  over  to  the  little  Nassau  street  bank  and 
bought  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  it  on  the  usual 
margin.  He  learned,  too,  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  bought, 
heavily  of  it.  ,  9 

A  week  passed,  and  the  L.  k  N.  shares  went  up  so  rapidlv 
that  Jack  began  to  feel  nervous  about  holding  onto  his  I 
shares  any  longer,  hut  he  heard  Fred  and  Terry  and  Broker 
Middlelon  speaking  so  confidently  of  it  that  he  decided  to  I 
waif  and  watch  and  sell  out  only  when  they  did. 
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l  wict  he  was  sent  around  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
Hurt-  saw  the  brokers  going  wild  over  the  stock,  and  he 
wondered  if  there  wasn't  danger  of  the  whole  structure 


coming 


down. 


W  hen  it  had  gone  up  fifteen  dollars  a  share  he  couldn't 
-land  it  any  longer,  so  he  ordered  a  sale,  and  his  profit  on 
one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  amounted  to  over  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars  on  the  investment,  and  that  raised  his 
little  bank  account  up  to  thirty-three  hundred  dollars. 

“Lord,’’  said  he,  “if  mother  only  knew  it;  but  I  won’t 
-ay  a  word  about  it  yet.” 


The  stock  went  up  a  great  deal  higher,  but  Jack  was  con¬ 
tent  with  what  he  had  made. 

He  watched  Fred  and  Terry  like  a  hawk,  but  had  the 
good  sense  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

In  a  little  while  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  another 
deal,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  raise  his  thirty-three  hundred 
dollar  bank  account  up  to  over  five  thousand. 

Then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  salary  raised 
two  dollars  a  week,  which  was  ten  dollars  for  him. 

He  told  his  mother  that  his  employers  were  highly  pleased 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  learning  all  the  methods  of  Wall 
street  very  fast,  and  that  they  were  pleased  with  him  all 

_ _ the  more  on  that  account. 

One  dav  when  Fred  and  Terrv  were  both  out  Jack  was 

%/  Kt 

sitting  at  Fred's  desk  looking  over  a  paper,  when  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  a  stranger  quietly  entered,  closed  and 
locked  the  door  behind  him.  He  walked  up  to  Jack  and 

asked : 


“Are  you  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Jack;  “what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I  want  your  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“I  don't  owe  you  anything,”  said  Jack. 

“Yes,  you  do,”  said  the  stranger;  “you  owe  me  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  your  life.  I  am  a  desperate  man,  and 
if  you  make  any  trouble  I'll  blow  your  brains  out  with  this 
revolver  and  then  do  the  same  to  myself,”  and  with  that  he 
presented  a  revolver  at  Jack’s  head. 

^_“Well,  you've  got  the  advantage  of  me,”  said  Jack.  “I 
consider  my  life  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars,  so  I'll  give  you  the  check.” 

“Write  it  quick,”  said  the  fellow,  and  Jack  raised  the 
id  of  Fred’s  desk,  drew  out  his  checkbook  and  coolly  wrote 
out  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and,  signing  Fred 
1  'eamot's  name  to  it,  said : 

“Now,  get  out.^ 

“Look  here,”  said  the  fellow,  “my  pard  is  just  outside 
the  door.  If  you  follow  me  you  won’t  live  three  minutes.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Jack;  “this  is  my  birthday,  and 
of  all  days  of  the  year  it’s  the  one  that  I  don’t  want  to  die 

M 

The  crank  put  up  his  revolver,  passed  out  of  the  door  and 

pulled  th*  door  to  after  him. 

I  he  next  moment  Jack  sprang  to  the  ’phone  and  called 

p  th*  c-adder  of  the  bank  with  which  Fred  and  Terry  dealt 

skid : 

1  am  Jack  Cameron,  Mi.  Fearnot ’a  office  boy.  1  have 
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just  forged  Mr*  Fearnot’s  name  to  a  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  at  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver,  so  look  out  for  the  man 
who  presents  it.  He  has  a  wild-looking  eye  and  a  sort  of 
ragged  down  beard.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  cashier.  “We  will  attend  to  it.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Somebody  had 
turned  the  knob,  and,  failing  to  open  it,  knocked  rather 
peremptorily. 

Jack  sprang  forward,  and,  opening  the  door,  found  Terry 
Olcott  standing  there. 

“What  are  you  keeping  the  door  locked  for,  Jack?” 
Terry  asked,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Jack  explained 
what  had  happened. 

Terry  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  laughed  heartily,  saying: 

“Good  for  you,  Jack.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  why  don’t  you  run  over  to  the  bank  and 
have  the  man  arrested?”  Jack  inquired. 

“Oh,  the  bank  people  will  attend  to  that.  They  keep  a 
detective  on  hand  all  the  time.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Fred  himself  came  in,  and  he  was 
amazed  when  Terry  told  him  the  story. 

Miss  Crane  came  in  and  said  that  she  had  heard  every 
word  that  had  passed  between  Jack  and  the  stranger. 

An  hour  later  the  bank  ’phoned  to  Fred  that  a  man  had 
been  arrested  for  presenting  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  with  his  name/forged  to  it. 

“Come  ahead,  Jack,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  go  over  and  take  . 
a  look  at  that  chap.” 

They  hurried  over  to  the  bank  just  in  time  to  see  a  couple 
of  policemen  escorting  a  well-dressed,  business-looking  man 
off  to  the  police  station. 

The  cashier  told  him  on  inquiry  that  he  was  the  man 
who  had  presented  the  check  with  his  name  forged  to  it. 
They  hurried  off  to  the  station-house,  aud  there  Fred  was 
surprised  at  Jack  saying: 

“Why,  I  never  saw  this  man  before  in  my  life,  Mr.  Fear¬ 
not.  He  is  not  the  one.”  . 

‘Fred  went,  back  to  the  bank  and  examined  the  check 
which  the  cashier  had  held  onto. 

He  recognized  Jack’s  handwriting  at  once. 

“Jack,  my  boy,  you  played  that  game  well  and  no  mis¬ 
take,  but  that  check  couldn’t  have  been  cashed  at  any  bank 
in  this  city,  for  my  signature  is  too  well  known  among  the 
bankers.” 

“Well,  I  had  to  give  it,  sir,  because  I  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  that  gun  he  pulled  on  me.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  notified  the  cashier  of  what 
you  bad  done  and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  someone  to 
show  up  with  it.” 

It  created  quite  a  ripple  in  Wall  street  circles,  and  there 
were  a  good  many  hearty  laughs  over  Jack  sitting  in  Fear¬ 
not’s  chair  and  gravely  claiming  to  be  the  great  athlete 
himself. 

Other  opportunities  occurred  for  profitable  speculation 
on  margins,  aud  Jack  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of 
them. 

Before  midsummer  he  had  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dot- 
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lars  to  his  credit  in  the  little  hank  on  Nassau  street,  and 
neither  Fred  nor  Terry  suspected  anything  about  it. 

He  then  thought  it  best  to  take  his  mother  into  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  revelation  almost  prostrated  her.  At  first 
she  wouldn’t  believe  it. 

Jack  bound  her  to  secrecy,  and  promised  to  bring  home 
a  thousand  dollars  to  her  that  evening  as  proof  o  is 
story..  She  was  a  very  sensible  woman,  and  asked  lum  it 

she  could  keep  the  money. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  he.  “Go  and  put  it  in  the  bank,  add  it 
to  your  little  account  and  then  look  around  for  a  better 
home  and  furnish  it  up  nicely.  I  want  you  to  get  out  oi 
this  tenement  building.  I  want  you  to  stop,  working  or  a 
living.  I’m  able  to  take  care  of  you  now.  Just  tell  your 
friends  in  the  house  that  my  salary  has  been  raised  again 
and  that  I  want  you  to  move  to  a  better  and  a  more  quie 
flat  where  you  will  have  more  room  and  less  noise. 

She  followed  his  advice,  and  when  pretty  Katy  Malone 
heard  that  she  was  going  to  move  she  was  nearly  broken¬ 
hearted,  and  she  chided  Jack  for  not  having  told  her 

about  it.  , 

“Oh,  don’t  worry,”  said  Jack,  “we  can  see  each  other 

every  Sunday,  and  Miss  Crane  has  told  me  in  a  very  little 

while  she  will  need  you  down  in  the  office  to  run  a  machine 

for  her,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  earn  some  money.  Then 

we  can  see  each  other  every  day.” 

It  turned  out  that  she  didn’t  care  to  move  outside  of 

the  Ninth  ward,  so  she  rented  a  neat  little  flat  only  some 

four  or  five  blocks  from  where  they  had  been  living. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  had  invested  in  another  stock  which 

went  up  about  five  dollars  a  share,  and  thus  he  added  about 

twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more  to  his  bank  account. 

Mrs.  Cameron  moved,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  Katy  an 

another  one  of  the  young  girls  who  were  living  m  the  old 

tenement  building  paid  her  a  visit. 

Both  the  girls  knew  every  stick  of  furniture  that  the 
widow  owned.  They  went  all. through  her  new  home  and 
found  that  many  new  articles  of  furniture  had  been  pur¬ 
chased,  so  thev  went  back  home  and  told  such  strange  sto¬ 
ries  about  how  well  fixed  the  Widow  Cameron  was  in  her 
new  home  that  at  least  half  a  score  of  women  from  the  tene¬ 
ment  paid  her  a  visit  during  the  next  week. 

All  they  could  get  out  of  her  was  that  Jack  was  earning 
good  money.  Of  course,  they  didn’t  know  enough  about 
such  things  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition. 

Finally  Katy  went  to  work  for  Miss  Crane. 

Jack  paid  for  the  machine  that  Miss  Crane  let  her  have 
to  use,  and,  of  course,  she  kept  it  all  a  secret  from  her  pupil. 

Every  day  she  worked  on  the  machine  she  irnproi  ed  in 
her  work.  She  acquired  speed.  Miss  Crane,  therefore,  had 
time  to  go  out  into  the  other  offices  in  the  building  in 
search  of  more  work,  and  soon  she  had  about  all  she  could 

attend  to  with  ICaty’s  assistance. 

One  day  by  the  merest  accident  Terry  learned  that  Jack 

was  speculating  heavily  in  stocks,  so  he  cornered  him  and 
said : 


“Look  here.  Jack,  I  want  the  truth  out  o '  >ou.  ou 
speculating  in  stocks  on  margins  r”  J  ] 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  much  have  you  made'r’’ 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I  ought  to  te  you  ,  i  • 
Olcott,  for  I’ve  heard  you  and  Mr.  Fearnot  say  that  a  goo 

business  man  kept  his  business  to  himsell.  „ 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  this  is  confidential. 

“All  right,  sir.  If  it’s  mum,  why  I  can  put  up  ove 

fifty  thousand  dollars  if  I  have  to.’ 

“Great  Scott!”  ejaculated  Terry.  “Hoes  your  moth 

know  it  ?”  j 

“Yes,  sir.  I  told  her  after  I  passed  the  fifty  thousand 

dollar  mark  and  begged  her  to  move  to  another  street,  where 
she  could  have  a  more  quiet  and  better  furnished  home. 
“Well,  how  about  that  Miss  Malone  working  m  Miss 

Crane’s  room?”  - 

“She’s  all  right,  sir;  hut  she  doesn’t  know  a  thing  about 

it,  and  neither  does  Miss  Crane,  and  I  don’t  want  them  to 
know  it,  either.” 

When  Terry  told  Fred  about  it  he  fairly  gasped  and  then 

said .  +  t 

‘Well,  I’m  not  surprised.  He’s  a  bright  boy.  but 

wonder  if  we  can  keep  him  as  our  messenger . 

“Yes,”  said  Terry;  “he  told  me  that  he  would  stay  with 

us  just  as  long  as  we  wanted  him.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  keep  him  then.” 

Middleton’s  boy,  Joe,  suspected  that  Jack  was  speculat- 

in°  and  he  spoke  to  Miss  Flournoy  about  it. 

She  spoke  to  Katy  and  Miss  Crane.  They  all  shook  their 
heads  and  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  possible,  for  Jack  contin¬ 
ued  running  errands  for  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  and  received 
his  salary  at  the  end  of  each  week  as  if  that  was  all  the 

money  that  he  was  receiving. 

By  and  by  Jack  took  Katy  into  his  confidence  and  told 

her  the  story  of  his  speculations,  and  advised  her  to  stick  to 
Miss  Crane  and  that  some  day  lie  would  open  up  a  broker’s 
office  himself,  and  that  he  was  going  to  remain  with  Fear¬ 
not  and  Olcott  just  as  long  as  they  needed  his  services, jo 
there  we  leave  him  for  the  present.  It  soon  became  known 
that  he  was  a  boy  with  money  and  sense. 

Many  brokers  believed  that  he  was  working  on  Fred's 
and  Terry’s  money,  and  that  they  were  using  him  as  a 
blind;  but  Jack  laid  low  and  kept  his  mouth  shut,  and  to 
this  day  Fred  and  Terry  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 


THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AS  A  FIREMAN:  OR,  THE 
BOYt  HERO  OF  THE  FLAMES,”  which  will  be  the  next 
number  (336)  of  “Work  and  Min. 
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305  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Prince  ,  or.  The  Boy  Who  Broke 

the  Brokers. 

306  The  Bradys  and  the  “Belle  of  Bolton”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  the 

Lost  ’Frisco  Liner. 

307  The  Bradys  and  the  Bingo  Boys  ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led  to  Hang- 

town. 

308  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker’s  Club ;  or,  Solving  a  Wall  Street  Mys¬ 

tery. 

309  The  Bradys  and  "Bad  Buzzard”  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  the  Five  Forks 

Mine. 

310  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Prince ;  or,  The  Latest  Mott  Street 

Mystery. 

311  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  From  Tombstone ;  or,  After  the  “King 

of  Arizona.” 

312  The  Bradys  and  Hop  Toy  ;  or.  Working  for  the  Mayor  of  China¬ 

town. 

313  The  Bradys  and  the  Copper  King ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tague  Mine.  „ 

314  The  Bradys  and  “Bullion  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mill  No.  13. 

315  The  Bradys  in  Joliet ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  Jeweler  James. 

316  The  Bradys  and  “Roaring  Rube”  ;  or.  Rounding  up  the  “Terror” 

of  Ten  Mile  Creek. 

317  The  Bradys  and  the  Boss  of  Broad  Street ;  or,  The  Case  of  the 

“King  of  the  Curb.” 

318  The  Bradys  Desert  Trail ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Deadman’s  Run. 

319  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Syndicate ;  or,  After  the  “Marquis” 

of  Mott  Street. 

320  The  Bradys  and  “General  Jinks”  ;  or,  After  the  Card  Crooks  of 

the  “Katy  Flyer.” 

321  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  With  the  Barrel;  or.  Working  for  the 

Prince  of  Wall  Street. 

322  The  Bradys  and  “Bedrock  Bill”  ;  or.  The  “Deadmen”  from  Dead- 

wood. 

323  The  Bradys  and  the  “King”  of  Chicago  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Cor¬ 

nered  Corn. 

324  The  Bradys  and  Admiral  Brown ;  or.  Working  for  the  United 

States  Navy. 

325  The  Bradys  and  “Madame  Millions” ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Wall 

Street  Queen. 

326  The  Bradys  and  the  “Prince”  of  Pekin ;  or,  Called  on  a  Chinese 

Clew. 

327  The  Bradys  Facing  Death  ;  or.  Trapped  by  a  Clever  Woman. 

328  ^he  Bradys’  .Klo  Grange  Raid ;  or,  got  Work  at  Badman’s  Bend. 
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THE  YOUNG 


By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

is  the  only  library  of  games  and  sports  published.  Physical  training  described  in  fascinating  stories 


A  32-PACE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS  * 

I  Each  number  complete  in  a  handsome  colored  cover.  A  new  one  is  issued  every  Friday.  Do  not  fail  to  read  them 


BE  STRONG 


BE  HEALTHY 


These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who 
tries  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with 
lively  incidents,  dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  stories,  such  as  baseball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach 
you  how  to  become  strong  and  healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  physical  culture  they  contain.  From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection, 
called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is  devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on 'athletic 
subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  .<*  J*  *  ,0» 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED  I 


1  Frank  Manley’s  Start  in  Athletics;  or,  “The  Up-and- 

at-'em  Boys.” 

2  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Wrestling  Bout;  or,  What  the 
—Jap  Taught  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys.” 

3  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  King;  or.  The  Fastest  Craft  on 

Runners. 

4  Frank  Manley's  Knack  at  Curling;  or,  The  Greatest 

Ice  Game  on  Record. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Hockey  Game;  or,  Up  Against  a  Low 

Trick. 

6  Frank  Manley’s  Handicap;  or,  Fighting  the  Bradfords 

in  Their  Gvm. 

7  Frank  Manley’s.  ’Cross  Country;  or,  Tod  Owen’s  Great 

Hare  and  Hounds  Chase, 

£  Frank  Manley’s  Human  Ladder;  or,  The  Quickest 

Climb  on  Record. 


9  Frank  Manley’s  Protege;  or,  Jack  Winston,  Great 
Little  Athlete. 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Off  Lay;  or.  The  Greatest  Strain  in 

His  Career. 

11  Frank  Manley  on  Deck;  or.  At  Work  at  Indoor  Base¬ 

ball. 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-’em 

Boys”  on  the  Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley’s  Hard  Home  Hit;  or.  The  Play  That 

Surprised  the  Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box ;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled 

Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Scratch  Hit;  or,  The  Luck  of  “The 

Up-and-at-’em  Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play;  or.  The  Game  That 


Brought  Fortune. 
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WILD  WES' 


A  (Dagazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketehes,  ete.,  of  (Qestern  Life. 


32  PAGES.  PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PAGES. 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 

All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 
most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


78  YouDg  Wild  West's  Long-Range  Shot ;  or,  Arietta's  Ride  for  Life. 

79  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Stranded  Show ;  or,  Waking  the  Prairie 

Pilgrims. 

80  Young  Wild  West’s  Life  at  Stake ;  or,  The  Strategy  of  Arietta. 

81  Young  Wild  West’s  Prairie  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  the  Way  to  the 

Golden  Loop. 

82  Young  Wild  West  and  Nevada  Nan ;  or,  The  Wild  Girl  of  the 

Sierras. 

83  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Bad  Lands ;  or,  Hemmed  in  by  Redskins 

84  Young  Wild  West  at  Nugget  Flats ;  or,  Arietta’s  Streak  of  Luck. 

85  Young  Wild  West’s  Grizzly  Hunt ;  or,  The  Rival  Rangers  of  the 

Rockies. 

86  Young  Wild  West's  Buckskin  Brigade ;  or,  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 

men. 

87  Young  Wild  West  at  Magic  Mark;  or.  Showing  Them  how  to  Run 

the  Camp. 

88  Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  Death  ;  or.  Arietta  to  the  Rescue. 

89  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Band ;  or,  The  Tune  they  Played  in 

Deadwood. 

90  Young  Wild  West's  Indian  Scout;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Pawnee 

Maiden. 

91  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Salted”  Mine ;  or,  The  Double  Game  for 

a  Million. 

92  Young  Wild  West’s  Overland  Route ;  or,  The  Masked  Band  of  Death 

Pass. 

93  Young  Wild  West’s  Iron  Grip ;  or.  Settling  the  Cowboy  Feud. 

94  Young  Wild  West’s  Last  Chance  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Narrow  Escape. 

95  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Gold  Grabbers  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  the 

Widow’s  Claim. 

96  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Branded  Band ;  or.  The  Scourge  of 

Skeleton  Skit. 

97  Young  Wild  West’s  Double  Danger ;  or.  The  Sign  of  the  Secret 

Seven. 

98  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Renegade  Rustlers ;  or,  Saved  by  the 

Sorrel  Stallion. 

99  Young  Wild  West's  Fandango ;  or.  Arietta  Among  the  Mexicans. 

100  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Double  Deuce ;  or,  The  Domino  Gang  of 

Denver. 

101  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Prairie ;  or,  The  Trail  that  had  no 

Ena. 

102  Young  Wild  West  and  “Missouri  Mike”  ;  or,  The  Worst  Man  in 

Wyoming. 

103  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Golden  Gate;  or,  A  Business  Trip  to 

'Frisco. 

104  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin  Raiders ;  or,  Arietta's  Leap 
,  for  Life. 

105  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Circus ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Mining  Camps. 

106  Young  Wild  West  at  Pike’s  Peak ;  or,  Arietta's  Strange  Disap¬ 

pearance. 


107  Young  Wild  West's  Six  Shots,  and  the  Change  They  Made  st 

T)ph Mhd's  Mark 

108  Young  Wild  West  ait  the  Little  Big  Horn  ;  or,  The  Last  Stand  of 

the  Cavalry. 

109  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Bluff;  or.  Playing  a  Lone  Hand 

110  Young  Wild  West  at  Bowie  Bend ;  or,  The  Ban  of  the  Bandit 

Band. 


111  Young  Wild  West’s  Ton  of  Gold  ;  or,  The  Accident  to  Arietta. 

112  Young  Wild  West's  Green  Corn  Dance  ;  or,  A  Livelv  Time  with 

the  Pawnees. 


113  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  King;  or,  Taming  a  Texas 
Terror. 


114  Young  Wild  West’s  Pocket  of  Gold  ;  or.  Arietta's  Great  Discovery  1  > 

115  Young  Wild  West  and  “Shawnee  Sam" ;  or,  The  Half-Breed's 

Treachery. 

116  Young  Wild  West’s  Covered  Trail  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Avalanche. 

117  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Diamond  Dagger;  or.  The  Mexican 

Girl’s  Revenge. 

118  Young  Wild  West  at  Silver  Shine;  or,  A  Town  Run  by  “Tender- 

feet.” 

119  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Sioux ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

A6rOD8.1lt 

120  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Puzzle  of  the  Camp”  ;  or,  The  Girl 

Who  Owned  the  Gulch. 

121  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mustangers  ;  or.  The  Boss  of  the  Bron¬ 

cho  Busters. 

122  Young  Wild  West  after  the  Apaches  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Arizona  Adven- 


■  ture. 

123  Young  Wild  West  Routing  the  Robbers;  or,  Saving  Two  Million 

Dollars. 

124  Young  Wild  West  at  Rattlesnake  Run ;  or,  Arietta's  D-=>al  with 

Death. 

125  Young  Wild  West’s  Winning  Streak  ;  or,  A  Straight  Trail  to 
Tombstone. 

126  Young  Wild  West’s  Lightning  Lariat ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Road 

Agents. 

127  Young  Wild  West’s  Red-Hot  Ride ;  or.  Pursued  by  Comanches. 

128  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Blazed  Trail  ;  or.  Arietta  as  a  Scout. 

129  Young  Wild  West’s  Four  of  a  Kind;  or.  A  Curio  m bination.  \ 

130  Young  Wild  West  Caught  by  the  Crooks;  or.  Arietta  on  Hand 

131  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ten  Terrors ;  or.  The  Doom  of  Dashing 

Dan. 


132  Young  Wild  West's  Barrel  of  “Dust”  ;  or.  Arietta's  Chance  Shot. 

133  Young  Wild  West's  Triple  Claim ;  or,  Simple  Sam,  the  “Sun¬ 

downer.” 


134  Young  Wild  West's  Curious  Compact ;  or.  Arietta  as  an  Avenger. 
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THE  STAGE. 

BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
ling  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 


THE 

WK.-Oontainin, 

^  famous  end  m 

Wonderful  little  _ _ 

N;\42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
°®t*iping  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch 
-a  Irish.  Also  eud  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GLIDE 
N D  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
°J  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
g  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

do.  Ml’LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
K»ks  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
-'ontams  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
he  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 

•It 


N< 


Alt  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
Jver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
iolored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


:un 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

o.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 


ountry,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  ’  aising  beautiful 
at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  tn«  kind  ever  pub- 


ijvers 


30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
'•king  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
‘‘jme.  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
yad  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 


[IOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
a^^.hing  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foul* 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froMj 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mo*li 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE— Giving  rules  for  conducting 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bl 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirta 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  m 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirta  tic 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flower*1 


ire 
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interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  he  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom# 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instrue^ 
tions  in  the  art  of  daucing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
cld  11  cos 

No.  *5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.-  A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th® 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  th* 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an<S 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  boot 
and  be  convinced  howr  to  become  beautiful. 


Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 
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_  ELECTRICAL. 

pW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A.  de- 
the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
Jch  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
Keorge  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 


^THOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES— Con- 


directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
x amos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 


v,  ^,ii 


.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  .  . 

07.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
ogether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  anil 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tb§ 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illu*> 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hinte 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bird®, 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringto* 
Kcgdg 

No.' 50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.—^ 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS. — Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fuL 
instructions  for  making  cages, -etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eighj 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ev«¥ 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  la- 
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ENTERTAINMENT. 

■NO  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
iennedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
.his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
:udes  everv  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
trt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
treatest  book  ever  published,  and  there  s  millions  (of  fun )  in  it. 

No  °0  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
-eiw  Valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
>f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 

nofter  then  any  hook  published.  ... .. 

■*  So.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
oook.  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

’jaN<fa36Q°HOW,TO  SOLVE’ CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
;De  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

lDNa  52.  HOWTO  PLAY  CARDS,— A  complete  and  handy  little 
-.ook  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre  Crib- 
Casino.  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards, 
v,  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun- 

"interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

19  rrnw  TO  DO  IT*  OR.  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
a  a  great  fife  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

ri^W^rd1B^HAVKn--Corifaioine  the^rules^  and  j-Uquette 
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structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  es 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY  —A  complete  hand-book  f#3 
making  all  kinds  of  candy.  ice-cr®*m,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  A U THOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subject.--,  the  use  of  words  aud  th# 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  1  rinee 

HlNo.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR. — A  wo*« 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th# 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com* 

PlNo!S*55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brad 
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at  parties 


the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuabi 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  advenfur#*3 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No  00  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  rngarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  It  J 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  otht* 
Transparencies.  Haiv  somely  illustrated.  l>y^>&P'Uin  V\ .  L)e  Wo 

ANoV  02.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POTNT  MILITARY 

CADET _ Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 

course  of  Studv,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  P«3 
CJuard  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shoulfl 
know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  beuareus,  authtw 
of  “How  to  Beeome  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No  03.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  I»- 
struetion®  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Navofl 
Aeademv  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a 
should  know  to  berome  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Co*#* 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  ft 
,  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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nut’s  Gold  Hunt  ;  or.  The  Itoy  Trappers  of  Goose  Lake, 
•not  and  the  Uaneh  boy ;  or,  Lively  Times  with  the 
)  busters. 

urnot  after  the  Sharpers ;  or,  Exposing  a  Desperate 
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Fr  - 1  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs:  or.  Saving  a  City. 

Fr  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Back- 
ods. 

1  Fearnot  and  the  Orphan  :  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

.  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek:  or.  Knocking  About  in  the 

.  est. 


1  d  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Speculator ;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to  a 
Million. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Club ;  or,  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy :  or,  Bound  to  Make  Money. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboy  Guide;  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Valley. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders :  or.  Trapping  the  Ranch 
Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage  ;  or.  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Masked  Band;  or.  The  Fate  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Express. 

Fred  Fearuot’s  Trip  to  Frisco;  or.  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium 
Smugglers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow’s  Son  ;  or.  The  Worst  Bov  in  New 
York. 

Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers:  or,  The  “bad”  Men  of  Bald 
Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Dog ;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Ran  for  Congress. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains  ;  or,  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim  ;  or,  Rounding  Fp  the  Gulch 
Gang. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy ;  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  IIow  She  Held  Her 
Own. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Newsboy  Friend  :  or.  A  Hero  in  Rags. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields;  or.  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 
ers.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  boy;  or.  Bound  to  bo  the  Ross. 

Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners:  or.  The  “bad”  Men  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer  :  or.  The  Boy  who  Feared 
Nobody.  r 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker's  Boy :  or.  Working  the  Stock 
Market. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster :  or.  The  Lad  Who  Bluffed 
Him. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  Iiis  Magic. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lone  Hand :  or.  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker's  Clerk  ;  or.  Shaking  up  the  Brok¬ 
ers.  ' 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King:  or.  the  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Game:  or.  Fighting  the  bucket  Shops. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Society  Circus:  or.  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School- 
House. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Courage :  or.  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 
Robber. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  He 
Did. 


298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  ;  or,  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys;  or.  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  .. 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gun  Club :  or.  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart ;  or,  Having  Fun  with  an  Ego¬ 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fire  brigade:  or.  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds 

304  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  Lectures;  or.  Fighting  Rum  and  Ruin 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Cattle  Gueen”  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Woman’s 

Game. 

30G  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boomers :  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Tough”  Boy ;  or.  Reforming  a  Vagrant. 

308  Fred  Fearnot’s  $10,000  Deal ;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse¬ 

back. 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang;  or,  Crooked  Work  on  the 

Ranch.  * 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker;  or.  Helping  the  Wid 

ows  and  Orphans. 

311  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher;  or.  The  Worst  Man  in  Ari¬ 

zona.  * 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller;  or.  The  Gypsy’s  Double  | 

Deal 

313  Fred  Fearnot’s  Nervy  Deal  ;  or,  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wall 

Street.  *  /he. 

314  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”  :  or.  The  Wickedest  Man  in  Arizor<  un 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates ;  or.  How  he  Bought  a  P 

road.  x'ender- 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike”:  or,  A  Slick  Chap  from  W r 

317  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Hindo  Friend:  or,  Saving  the  J>  and  the 

Life. 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man”  ;  or,  Grip  r  The  *j 

Him  Fast.  - 

319  Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Victory;  or.  The  LiS  c*  cf  Bron- 
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Arizona  Adven- 


320  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor;  or,  Unmaskin 

Fraud. 

321  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Wild  West:  or,  The  Last  Fight  of  tlF^  Two  Million 
3  22  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Detective;  or.  Solving  a  Wall  St  . 

323  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or.  The  Fight  for  ai2  s  Beal  with 
32  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Son:  or.  The  Smart  est  Boy  i 
3  25  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Judge  Lynch”:  or.  Chasing  the  Horse  'M>nt  Trail  to 
32  6  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bank  Messenger;  or.  The  Boy  who  i 

tune,  cd  the  Road 

327  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Moonshiners:  or.  The  “Bat. 

the  Blue  Grass  Region.  v  snches 

32  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or.  Out  With  His  own  Circus.'*''”* 

329  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Crash;  or.  Losing  His  Fortune  in  Wall 

Street. 

330  Fred  Fearnot’s  Return  to  Athletics:  or,  Iiis  Start  to  Regain  a 

Fortune. 

331  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fencing  Team  ;  or.  Defeating  the  “Pride  of  Old 

Eli.” 

332  Fred  Fearnot’s  “Free  For  All”  :  or.  Iiis  Great  Indoor  Meet. 

333  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cabin  Boy;  or.  Beating  the  Steamboat 

Sharpers. 

334  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Prize-Fighter:  or,  A  Pugilist’s  Awful  Mis 

take. 

335  Fred  Fearnot’s  Office  Roy:  or.  Making  Money  in  Wall  Street. 

33G  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Fireman  ;  or.  The  Boy  Hero  of  the  Flames 
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